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The LONDON MERCURY and BOOKMAN 
Edited by ROBERT HERRING 


EDITORIAL 


THE FIGHT, THEY tell us, is against Hitlerism. That is 
as good, or as bad, a name as any. But in times of stress, 
it is easier than usual to be side-tracked by slogans, and 
to encourage clarity of expression, as well as critical 
thinking, is one reason why this review must go on. 
The fight, they tell us, is against Hitlerism, and, 
through leaflets, the power of the written word is invoked 
asa weapon. Therefore let it be remembered that writers 
fight all their lives, are born to fight in their writing. 
Dishonesty, bombast, brutality, vigour distorted, vanity 
both personal and political, fixation gone foul by feeding, 
not only upon itself, but by making all else that self— 
these things, writers and all artists for whom the world 
is not arranged, have for long stood against. For so 
long that they know that, as usual, we are not told 
enough. Not only Hitlerism we fight, but what causes it. 
Not only Hitler, but what made him powerful and 
possible. From that, who is free from arraignment ? 
Remove the verbiage from Shelley’s legislator-tag 
and the truth is that poets are prophets. They see first 
that it is not enough to uproot the weed, you must so 
hoe the soil that no weeds may grow. They are the 
first to know how many interests ring that soil round 
with “Keep Off’, “ Trespassers Prosecuted”’, “ Private 
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Property’. For that private property, the nation now 
fights. For the larger land of the mind and the soul, the 
poets have fought, always will; however many of them, 
like Owen and Grenfell and Thomas, lose their im- 
mediate usefulness in early death. 

The poets are not politicians, power is not in their 
hands. Though politicians have it, they are not prophets. 
They do not see a threat until after it has come to pass, 
and not always then. It is the poets who see and when 
what they have foreseen occurs, they watch while they 
war—watch the rest following, the nation buckling to, 
the people learning, as they themselves have long learnt, 
to do without luxury, and, as they have long striven, to 
attune to ideals. 

Writers, indeed, are familiar with war. The life 
which they know in themselves they see now reflected 
all round, and, though it is strange to find essentials 
externalized, they know that their fight is the same. 
Though conditions are changed, the foe is the same, 
from whichever quarter it comes. 

For that reason, I have no room for those who now 
say, “ This is the end.” They must deny themselves 
even that comfort. There is no end, out of which there 
is not also a beginning. Because of that, it behoves us 
to guard and guide with unremitting care of what the 
beginning shall be. 

As writers, we fight, in our work, against wickedness. 
Now that a name which most can understand is given to 
that, we may welcome those who join forces with us, 
without belittling them for being late. But we fight 
more than the cause of Hitlerism. We fight for the cure. 
There must be no waste land when this war is over. 
In such terrains tares trespass. It is the work of all 
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writers not to cash in with writing which in one way or 
another is war-mongering, but so to settle with them- 
selves that when they have leisure to take up their 
pens, it will be for pleasure in culture and with purpose 
to create. 

It is important enough that Life and Letters To-Day 
should continue during war, and to enable that, we long 
ago made plans. It is even more important that it shall 
be here when my present contributors and I are part 
of what we called last time “ that war-blighted crowd ”’, 
which gets in the way of those growing, after. 

For that lot, who we hope will have the chance of 
a world fit, not for heroes, but for a homo who dare 
begin to be sapiens, it is essential there should be some- 
thing to react from. Let that be Life and Letters To-Day. 
And for ourselves, let us write while we may because— 
let’s admit it—it is what we do best. Let us enjoy 
writing, forgetting only to imitate Decameron Nights, 
and remembering above all how much writing flourished 
and how much writers counted in the Spanish and 
Chinese wars. Let ours in this be no exception. 


NEWS REEL 


SOMEWHERE IN SUSSEX 


THE EDITORIAL OFFICE moved to the country in the last 
week of August. We decided that if nothing happened, 
we could always return, after what would have been 
only a useful rehearsal; if war came, it was better 
to move before trains and roads were wanted for sick 
and children. Accordingly, on 29th August, we found 
ourselves at work somewhere in Sussex. Mail will be 
forwarded from Maiden Lane, and communications other 
than editorial may be addressed to M. L. Voules, 
41 Upper Town Road, Greenford, Middlesex. The 
paper will be carried on, we cannot say “‘as usual”’, 
but with the utmost determination to meet changed 
circumstances with unchanged efficiency.  Corre- 
spondence will be dealt with as promptly as possible ; 
this will not be as promptly as hitherto, as the editorial 
staff are also in charge of another office, that of a war 
emergency hospital. Contributors, subscribers, and all 
others with any interest in the paper are accordingly 
asked to excuse any delay in answering, caused by this 
or other causes, for the time being unavoidable. 


* * * 
READING AND WRITING 


This was to have been a Book number, to synchronize 
with the Book Fair at Olympia. That has now been 
cancelled (a little prematurely, we feel) and it cannot be 
claimed that this number is quite as we had planned. 
Change of address, and reorganization, in both pro- 
fessional and private life, have prevented us from carrying 
out some of the schemes we had in mind. Nevertheless, 
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I hope it will be found that this issue gives some idea 
of what we had been going to attempt—the history, 
with examples, of man’s attempt to make, literally, his 
mark. 

The theatre and cinema section include articles on 
the history and cartoon-film, which is an extension 
of putting pen (or brush) to paper (or celluloid), 
whilst E. Shrewsbury, in his essay on the alphabet, 
traces the development of the written letter from 
the hieroglyph. The result of that evolution may be 
seen in the study of publishing conditions in Europe 
to-day, written by the head of the foreign department in 
a well-known literary agency. An early “‘ difficult” 
writer, Skelton, protegé of Henry VII and tutor to 
Henry VIII, is criticized by H. L. R. Edwards; this 
article was accepted for The Criterion before its demise, 
and Eliot, the editor of that, is himself considered by a 
poet and critic from his own country. Hodge supplies 
the other side of the picture, with his problems of the 
uneducated writer. 

And if we incline to wonder, ever, to what it all leads, 
Barker gives the answer in what is, I think, both a 
moving tribute to Lorca and a fine statement of 
that for which poets not only die but live. A state- 
ment, I may add, for which we may have looked to 
one or other of the younger poets to make and should 
not be surprised it is from Barker it comes. 


* * xe 


THE, WAR. IN THE DARK 

Writing in the first week of the war, for reading in the 
fifth or sixth, I have no wish to criticize anomalies which 
may have been corrected by next month. I refer to the 
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view taken of its functions by the quaintly called 
Mystery of Information, and the typically English 
closing of the theatres (though not of those Puritan 
mainstays, shops and churches, which are also places of 
congregation). I would, however, like to single out two 
phrases which have caught my eye. After hearing 
Goering’s low-comedian patter about “ less meat, there- 
fore less flesh, so less material needed for suits ’’, I turned 
to Gwyn Jones’s ringing periods in the Welsh Review : 
‘“‘ With the wealth of the world in our pockets, we live 
the maimed lives of misers.”” And on 1oth September, 
the Rome correspondent of the Sunday Times gave me 
pleasure by referring to the first seven days of the war 
as ‘‘a week which will stand high in the annals of 
abnormality ”’. That goes far towards describing what 
to many of us has been the strangest week of our lives. 
No one has yet given this war a name. It is early 
days yet, but at what date in their existence, how soon 
after the baptism by fire, are wars christened ? And who, 
it may be asked, will attempt to find a word for one 
which in its beginning has seen the neutrality of two 
Axis members, the floodlighting of the Danish frontier, 
the reported capture and escape of so easily mislaid an 
object as the Bremen, Hitler’s happy statement that he 
is at war with neither France nor Great Britain, the 
resumption of air-traffic, and the undermining of 
morale not with bombs, but with broadsheets and 


broadcasts ? 
* * * 


AU SOIR, A LA CHANDELLE 


Black-outs give at least time, if not much light, for 
reading. Indeed, it will not be long before some middle- 
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writer industriously suggests a connection between 
curfew and the higher standards of literary appreciation, 
and so of craftsmanship, in past days. Meanwhile, cut 
off from many books to review, I looked into the 
old ones which I found round me. The library at our new 
office is not of a type to which I should ordinarily turn, 
but nearly all its volumes offer some neglected aspect of 
knowledge. I should not, I admit, have thought of 
billiards as an “‘ art’’, until I found it thus described in 
a book on that subject, by Major-General A. W. Drayt, 
F.R.A.S., also author of Practical Whist. It would not 
have occurred to me that anyone might devote forty- 
nine pages of a book to the various games of Dominoes 
(Bell, 1910, 1s.). Solitaire, which is in the same volume, 
comes off with only eight. We must be careful not to 
think that this is because it was “ originally suggested by 
the foreign game, German Tactics”; the real reason is 
that “‘ it does not call into exercise all the moral qualities 
required by chess”. Only three are demanded—fore- 
sight, circumspection, and caution. 

At this rate one expects the Seven Virtues to be em- 
bedded in such games as Loo, My Bird Sings, Vingt-Un, 
Snip-snap-snorum, and Spoil-Five, only one of which I 
know, but all of which had books written about them 
twenty-nine years ago. 

* K * 


POETS FAND) POSTCARDS 


I ran rather lightly through The Last Poems of Susan 
Phillips, and the Selected Poems of Roden Noel (despite 
the editor’s image of the latter poet stepping “ out of 
the portals of a Temple of white marble, glimmering 
through the fogs and clouds of contemporary litera- 
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ture’’). I dallied with Spain in 2830 (Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co.), led on by the somewhat terse opening of the 
dedication to the Earl of Buchan: ‘‘ You have become 
a Lord—I have become an author. When a man acquires 
a handle to his name all the world knows it; 
but when a man begins to handle his pen it is a chance 
whether any one knows it but himself.” But the book 
that really held me was From School To Stage, the auto- 
biography of Phyllis Dare. Who would not be engaged 
by such a beginning: “ Why so many members 
of the general public should take a keen interest 
in the career of so insignificant a person as myself, 
I cannot understand at all, try as I will. Still—well 
—there it is.” And so Miss Dare, writing in 1907, 
tells us how she began. Her second appearance (at the 
age of six) was at a charity féte in the Botanical Gardens, 
where she carried the flags of Spain and America, beside 
a car, “decorated with lovely white flowers,’ and 
inscribed with “‘ May Peace Prevail’. ‘“‘ You see,” 
we are reminded, “the Spanish-American War was 
raging at the time and, of course, everyone wanted 
peace.’ Miss Dare signed as many as 937 postcards 
in a week, and always between 75,000 and 100,000 a 
year—those were the days of the picture-postcard 
craze; but there is a link with the present in the state- 
ment that when she “ relinquished” her role in The 
Catch of the Season (which she had taken over from 
Edna May) her successor was Billie Burke, and Miss Dare 
herself was already murmuring of the trials of “publicity”. 
* He * 


WAY BACK 


It may surprise some that that word was used so 
early in the century. But in the advertisement pages 
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at the end of the book, there is another word which I, 
at any rate, had regarded as of recent growth. There is 
announced “‘a briskly written romance of money and 
love, with an original plot”. It is Brewster’s Millions, 
and it is described as ‘‘ One of the Best Selling Books 
of the Year”. The publisher was Collier. 


Ea x xe 


AHEAD OF TIME 


Most modern of the batch, however, is a work entitled 
Studies In Conduct. These are essays reprinted from 
the Saturday Review, and presented to a school’s fifth 
form “Censor”, in 1868. They were evidently 
less severe with Victorian boys of fifteen than we 
imagine, for the opening essay contains the words, 
“From our schooldays upwards we are taught, 
first by masters and discipline, and afterwards by 
the temper which we find prevailing in the world 
outside, that if anything is pleasant it is pretty sure to 
prove to be wrong.” Applicable to the immediate, if 
temporary closing of theatres is the aphorism, ‘“ Among 
large classes of men, there is nearly as little sympathy 
with pleasure in its highest sense as there is in its coarsest 
and lowest.’’ In the essay on Small Hypocrisies, the 
anonymous author touches well on our present ills, 
“the conduct of society is constantly being brought 
back to the first principles, not of society, but of a state 
of nature,” and there is a certain acid aptness to-day in 
his observation that “‘it is only a fool who can cross 
his Rubicon, either to enslave a people or to marry 
a wife, with a gleeful enjoyment of the consciousness 
that he is doing for himself, one way or another ”’. 
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MINES 


B. L. Coombes, author of These Poor Hands and a 
contributor to this journal, has sent the following letter 
concerning an article in the last issue. “ As a working 
miner I found the article on Water Perils in Mines, by 
Mr. Daniel Davies, very instructive and interesting. 
Of course, water is only one—and usually a minor one— 
of the perils of mining and in such a short article the 
author had not the space to go into every detail of his 
subject. 

“‘T cannot agree, however, with his ideas about the 
reactions of the miner to the dangers of his craft. To 
my knowledge, hundreds of us do lose sleep because of 
the worries caused by our work. Usually we do not 
tell even our wives of these fears because they have 
enough other worries and to tell the general public is to 
invite the sneer of ‘ self-pity’. 

“It has been interesting to note the attitude of many 
of the public now that there is some danger of injury to 
themselves or their families. What an outcry there 
would be if they were told that A.R.P. preparations 
were too costly and that if they were properly protected 
the country would have to go bankrupt! [Buz is not 
this what we HAVE been told ?—Ed.| The average of 
mining accidents per year during recent years has been 
one in five miners injured or killed. Out of less than a 
million miners forty-six thousands had to lose work in 
1937 because of injury to the hands. Those are figures 
of peace time. 

“If the casualties of war should ever reach that 
same proportion what a disaster it will be.” 


4 * % 
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BESLDE SDHE SEA 

The rush of diary-keeping has been as great in the 
first week of this war as is usual in the first week of a 
year. Novelty wears off; but we are a seafaring 
nation, and so I print from a friend this brief 
account of how war came to one part of the 
coast. 

“2st September—Crowds on the front. We are 
proud of our lights, and they were in full bloom. The 
red-coated band played that terrible Tipperary. But 
for once there was no response. The crowd seemed 
to be facing its memories. Only when the tune was 
Keep the Homes Fires Burning did they sing, and then 
with rather frightening suddenness, on the lines z// the 
boys return. Was there ever a war entered into with 
such clear eyes, or at least with ears less deafened by 
martial music? 2nd September—Went to a movie, 
in the spirit of might-as-well-don’t-know-when-we-may- 
next. Were struck by the commentary of Universal 
news-reel, but did not notice much of the middle of Sweez- 
hearts because a fool next to us voiced what had for 
some time been in our minds: “Is that noise guns?” 
Came out, to find a thunderstorm. 3rd September.— 
Heard the declaration of war on an ice-cream vendor’s 
radio, and as we walked along, thinking, took no notice 
of the warbling sound. The wind was the wrong way, 
it sounded like a car-radio and, anyway, after the cinema 
last night we weren’t going to be made fools of again. 
It wasn’t till a little urchin from London pointed it out, 
that we noticed people were moving. We began to. 
We were hampered by a dog that doesn’t like being 
upset but could hardly be let off the lead. We took a 
taxi, and whilst cook complained that getting the refuge 
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room ready didn’t help her to be on time with the joint, 
we wondered what had happened to the bathers. 
ath September—Next day, they were all back—with 
gas-masks on the beach beside them. Nothing else to 
remind you of war, and our own planes seem to have 
better things to do than swoop over us, which is a 
blessing. But if you turn your back on the shining 
sea and raving blue sky, you find a new diversion— 
instead of sun-bathing, sandbagging; on the parade, 
in bathing costume. When you sweat, you go for a dip. 
You mightn’t believe it, but the harshest part is just 
holding the bag for another to fill, for then the rough 


jute cuts the fingers.”’ 


* x * 


CORNISH DEFENCE 


In the year 1588, when the Armada threatened England, 
Cornwall was provided by Queen Elizabeth with 
ordinance and munition, from her own store, as follows : 
** 2 Sacres, 2 Minions, 2 Faulcons, all of Cast Iron, well 
mounted upon carryages with wheeles, shodde with 
Iron and furnished with Ladles, Spunges, and Rammers, 
with all other accessories. Spare axletrees, sixe ; spare 
pairs of wheels, shod with iron, three. Shot of iron, 
twenty of each sort, six hundred weight of canon come 
powder for the ordinance, three thousand six hundred 
weight of fine corn powder, three thousand six hundred 
weight of lead and the same amount of match.” 

Fourteen years later, this supply, “‘all save the 
ordinance itself, partly by piecemeal employment, and 


partly by overlong or evil keeping ” had “ growne to 
nought or naught’. 
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FOR AUTUMN READING 


There are some compensations in being deprived 
of new books. Certainly I have been able to open 
much that would have stayed shut to me. I have 
also been able to defer the questions of who should 
review such volumes as Pius XII, Pope of Peace 
(Cassell), and Funeral Services Without Theology 
(Rationalist Press). But publishers will soon be establish- 
ing a war-time equivalent of normality, and we ourselves 
will have resumed contact with reviewers, many of 
whom have moved or have been posted to addresses 
we do not yet know. Vagaries of the mail and of the 
censor may prevent us receiving overseas contributions 
in time for the numbers for which they were intended. 
It is as yet impossible to say more than that contribution. 
for future numbers are arranged for from Dorothy Ms 
Richardson, Mulk Raj Anand, Jean Renoir, Vernon 
Watkins, H. B. Mallalieu, David Horner, Kenneth 
Weston, B. L. Coombes, Thomas Baird, Nancy 
Cunard, Randall Swingler, Keidrych Rhys. Walter 
Schmideberg is preparing a study on the psychological 
treatment of panic, with special reference to A.R.P. 
I deem this to be of public importance. But on the 
whole I shall not do over this war what we did about 
the others which this paper has undergone. We printed 
work from the Spanish and Chinese fronts, because 
I felt the habitual ignorance and indifference of English 
readers to outside events must be shaken by accounts 
of suffering, which those very qualities were about 
to cause them to share. There is no such reason 
to regale readers with war-stories of our own war. 
Life and Letters To-Day must continue, in the general 
endeavour shared by most periodicals, that there may 
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still be some refreshment for men’s minds. Something 
to read, by which we may remember what we have lost 
and have some scrap of solidifying civilization to carry 
forward to whatever it will be we shall win. 


x a * 


PROFESSOR FREUD 


As this issue goes to press, news comes of Professor 
Freud’s lamented death. Often feared, it is now one 
more fact to be faced. There is no time, and it would 
be impertinent of me to attempt, to do more than 
express gratitude for the work, which was no less than 
the life, of a very gallant and gifted humanitarian, 
great in courage as well as in conscience. Dr. Glover, 
broadcasting the night after the Professor’s death, 
spoke of his “deep belief in truth, with which goes 
justice’ and of his “ discoveries concerned with the 
happiness of every man’’. In time it will be realized, 
even more than it is at present, that these discoveries 
marked the beginning of a new hope for mankind. 
In time it may even be that another, whose work he 
will have made possible, will show to nations, as Freud 
showed to people, the road to resolution of wrongs. 
Meanwhile, the sense of personal loss will be hard for 
many. It is comfort that he left those who may carry 
on his work. At an early date we shall hope to publish 
from one of these a memorial. 


THE UNLOCKED TREASURE-STORE 
OF THE ALPHABET 


—AND THE MYSTERY OF ALPHA 


Bag Eee Lh Ww SBURY 


MODERN SCIENCE IS greatly—and_ rightly—concerned 
to understand the make-up of the forces and resources 
we have inherited. This is equally true whether they 
are such natural treasures as electricity and ether-waves 
or valuable possessions handed down to us from early 
civilization—such as language and art. 

We seek, for example, the very roots from which the 
Tree of Language has sprung, in order that we may 
properly master its development and manifold ramifica- 
tions. And one obvious direction in which to push 
inquiry is the origin of the alphabet, which, in many 
diversities of characters, forms the basis of vast numbers 
of the languages, whose babel may be heard on turning 
the wave-length control of a good wireless set. 

It is notable, however, that the most ancient scripts, 
such as those of the early Sumerians of Babylonia and 
the Chinese, had no alphabet. The elements of their 
tongues are single syllables, each complete with meaning, 
and forming such short words as our Saxon verbs Do, 
BE, GO, and sEE. In the natural course of things there 
sprang into being little groups of two or more of these 
simple words, just as in modern speech we link together 
“pray” and “MaTE” and get “PLAYMATE”. ‘Thus 
simple phrases or sentences were formed, though we 
now know them only as longer words—the verb Draw, 
for example, is composed of at least three primitive 
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single-syllable words, whose meanings are respectively 
“the hand”, “the arm”, and “repeated move- 
ment’. The three combine to picture the action of 
drawing. 

Certain of these primitive words came to be much 
more used for phrase-building than others and passed 
into acceptance as regular elements of language- 
composition. In short, they became the letter-words of 
our alphabet, to be freely drawn upon for the purpose of 
creating new words—and so the network of modern 
tongues developed. 

In coming to understand the alphabet, we find, then, 
that we are in fact digging up the very foundation-stones 
of language in the shape of the still earlier hieroglyphic 
symbols and their sounds. For the actual presentation 
of the original syllabic words was by pictures—the 
word AR meant the human arm, for example, and was 
represented therefore by a more or less accurate sketch 
or picture of it. The fingers were EN and one drew 
them as the writing or hieroglyph of the word. 

Each, then, of the letters of our alphabet represents 
both the sound of a root-word (or, it may be, an 
early compound-word—now sometimes considerably 
abbreviated in pronunciation) and a primitive picture 
of the subject of the word, scarred and battered by 
incessant use to its present form. Can we know what 
the original value, and the primitive drawing, of each 
letter really was? Till now a very partial unveiling of 
them is all that has been available, and one that has 
often left the core of the matter undiscovered, the plain 
unfolding of it impossible. New knowledge is shattering 
the mists and producing, not only clearer light on the 
early forms but satisfactory and understandable contacts 
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between those origins and our own homely speech of 
the present ultra-modern day. 

The most difficult letter of all, and the last to yield 
its secrets to the steady battering of research, is the 
very first of all—Alpha, as the Greeks call it, using a 
name with which we compound the word “ alphabet ”. 
Our English “a” is the successor to its riches. The 
following are some hitherto unpublished results of 
research work upon the mystery of this troublesome 
letter, and provide a sample of the newer treatment of 
both the alphabet in particular and Language in general. 

Earlier than the Greek form alpha is the Hebrew 
name of the letter, ALEPH. It is a composite word, made 
up of two syllables; the first of them is the letter to 
which the name is given, and which we now know as 
“a”; the other is a Hebrew form -LEPH, which appears 
in the companion language, Arabic, as -LiIF. This 
second syllable is not difficult to interpret, for it comes 
from the same source as our English words LIFE, LIFT, 
and LOVE, and may be taken as presenting the thought 
of lifting as the root idea. 

It is in the first syllable that the difficulty lies, and here 
a far more intensive and exhaustive study is required. 

At the outset of closer investigation into it, we find 
that the actual Hebrew character (%) is not so simple 
as the English “a” which many centuries of wear and 
tear have left as its abbreviated successor. In addition 
to the vowel sound (whether a as in Hay, or the deeper 
vowel of HARM), it possessed both an s-sound and a 
guttural—an H or one of several gutturals that replace it. 
And, as if this were not sufficient, it could also embrace 
an N-sound. It was, in other words, not merely an 
“4”? but AISH or AISCH, and could equally appear with 
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an N attached to it. The latter of the two forms just 
given has a distinctly foreign-look to our eyes, and is 
reminiscent of German. Actually it comes much nearer 
home, for it is only a varying form of the name we give 
to the letter “‘H”’ and spell—arircu. Both letters come 
from the same source. 

But there is a contact with German too. The famous 
combination scH-, with which so many words in that 
language commence, is from the same early word. Not 
only so, but we ourselves have the same group of three 
consonants in the word scHoor—and still from the root 
AIScH. Moreover, we harden the guttural cH-sound in 
that noun, and pronounce it as if it were a c or a K— 
“school,”’ we say. The same thing happens elsewhere 
and so the variant form aIsK joins the two we have 
already had. 

One more important change needs to be noted, before 
we get at the solution of the mystery of this intriguing 
root-word. Like other early roots, it is reversible—it 
can appear with the final H or sH sound as the initial 
sound, so that it reads backwards (keeping the sun, 
however, as one sound, for in Hebrew it is a single 
letter). So it becomes sHai(N)—and sKAI(N). 

Now to find the way to the centre of this linguistic 
maze !—and how true the metaphor is, a glance at the 
pages of a German dictionary at scu- will show 
convincingly. What is the idea underlying atscu or 
AITCH ? 

The origin of the s part of the sound is in the hissing 
noise produced by breathing against closed teeth. But 
it did not stop at indicating the teeth. It went on to 
denote those other human possessions, which, like the 
teeth, are several in number, similar to each other and 
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separate, though joined—the fingers. To be more exact 
it stands for the three middle fingers of either hand, 
whereas the early name for the four fingers was EN. 
The three became known by the name SHEEN or SHAIN— 
it is also spelt SCHEEN in various books on Hebrew, and 
has an alternative form without the H—sEEN. 

So mighty a part is played by the fingers in the 
building up of language, that this early name for them 
is found at the root of numberless words in speech in 
lands as far removed in time and space as ancient China, 
imperial Rome, and modern England. The study of the 
development of the word is quite fascinating. Away in 
China the number three is to this day represented by the 
sound sAN; and a pictograph of three points, joined 
together, and named SHAAN or SHAN, has become their 
term for mountains. 

In Hebrew the letter s or su is a hieroglyph of three 
upright strokes curved in to join at their base, and in 
various other early languages the same three lines, marks, 
points, or fingers are clearly discernible. From meaning 
the fingers, the word progressed another step and came 
to indicate anything in parallel lines—as, for example, a 
field divided by a number of irrigating canals, or a 
ploughed field. There is an Old High German word 
ESCH, which means a stretch of ploughed land, for 
example.1 

Now we come to a delightful sample of early language 
building, and one which provides the key we seek. 

1 In Chinese cH‘UAN is the name of a picture-character composed of three 
parallel lines and stands for “ stream” or “river”, and sHUEI is the sound 
of another character representing water, and originally depicting it in a 
very similar fashion. The ar sound alone is often used for water in very 
different tongues. Other languages, such as that of the ancient Hittites 


(another early one in picture-writing) have the N-sound for the same purpose. 
The one adopts one part, and the others another of the same root-word. 
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When the s-fingers of both hands are crossed, slightly 
opened, or loosely clasped, the idea of interweaving or 
meshing is born of the criss-cross pattern produced. 
With the result that the word sHAIN, and its reversed 
form (N)alsH—capable also of the other transformations 
already named—came to bear the important meaning of 
any kind of woven work. There are numbers of early 
hieroglyphs, originating in Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, 
and China, all bearing some clear suggestion of this 
crosswork idea and connected with the fingers. 

Amongst other uses to which this sign—and its 
sound—was put, two stand out. Very naturally it 
stood for a net; and, through the use of rush-work, 
thatching, and wattle-work, for hut-building, it became 
a regular representative of various kinds of building— 
fences, walls, sheds, huts, and houses. So much so that we 
find aisH—often printed EsH—became a very ordinary 
name for a house. Not only so but the reverse form, 
SKEEN, appears in Greek with the meaning “to dwell ”’ 
and we get our word “ scENE”’ from it, by way of the 
tent-like appearance of the curtains of the stage of a 
theatre. 

Then there arose another form of the same word with 
the same idea, but with the vowel sounds in between the 
two main consonants H and s—and from it we have 
HOUSE in English and Haus in German. Another form 
of it is to be found in the Latin casa, still meaning a 
house, and in the first syllable of casttz. There are 
other varieties of it in many tongues, all retaining the 
s-sound and the guttural, and the idea of a house. 

One natural material for a primitive habitation is the 
SKIN of an animal, and early Aleph came to include this 
meaning too. The name “ Adam” is composed of two 
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words—the “a” is an Aleph, meaning “skin”? and 
the noun “dam” means “blood”? in Hebrew; the 
name reads—“ Flesh and blood”. Nor do we need to 
go back to Hebrew for such a use of Aleph; we have it 
in our English word scaLp, which is but another form 
of the word ALEPH itself, and means “ To lift (Lp) the 
skin (SCA or &)”’. In the surgeon’s instrument, a 
SCALPEL, we have the same form with the same idea— 
but in a much more humane use. 

Finally, quite a number of well-known English words 
of various meanings trace back to the same root-word 
(N)AIscH, and reproduce the different ideas we have 
discovered to belong to it, with the fingers and their 
activities always as the deep underlying thought. MEsH 
gives us criss-cross work, and the word NET itself, 
thanks to a change of scH to a Ts-sound long ago, is of 
the same root, with NEST as an interesting companion. 
To ITCH is to move the s-fingers, and a SKEIN is a number 
of parallel strands. The word scare brings us, in its 
association with a ladder, to the early pictographs of 
AISCH, which, many of them, actually sketched a ladder 
in presenting the idea of criss-cross work. And, reversing 
the word, we come to another notable form of the same 
kind of work—ace. 

To sum up; our letter a is descended from a Hebrew 
character, that was originally a hieroglyph or pictograph 
to which the name AISCH-LEPH, shortened to A-LEPH, 
was attached. Later it became known as Alpha in Greek 
and, finally, as a simple “a” in English. From the full 
original sound of the first part of the name—(N)AISCH, 
or it often appears in reverse with such a pronunciation 
as our own word CHAIN (note the idea of interlocking 
or interweaving in the meaning of this descendant of 
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the root-word)—the sound became naturally abbreviated 
in composition with other elements of word-building, 
first to AIscH and finally to either part of this sound— 
the a1-sound or the scH-sound. So we know it to-day 
as our first letter of the alphabet—a. 

Space and other reasons forbid a more exhaustive 
exposition of the as yet but half-told wonder of Alpha 
and its manifold connection with modern languages. 
Its references to network, houses, skins, irrigation, and 
fingers have but been lightly skimmed, and other 
meanings associated with them quite left out in the 
cold. To make amend for these short-comings, this 
closing word is added... before all else, above all else, 
and after all other riches of this mystery-letter have 
been told, Aleph stands supremely for the greatest 
thing of all—Love. 


PUBLISHING IN EUROPE TO-DAY 
Py FRANK CLEMENTS 


(For the purpose of this brief survey, “ Europe ”’ is 
taken to mean the Continent; Great Britain and Russia 


being excluded.) 


THEORETICALLY SPEAKING, THERE still remain eight 
countries in Europe where the press is free; the four 
Scandinavian, the two Netherlands, France and Switzer- 
land. In practice, however, varying degrees of pressure 
and “‘influence’’ to control matter published are at 
work in every country, except perhaps Norway. Yet, as 
a definite censorship exists in none of these lands, they 
may be roughly classed as the last strongholds of the 
freedom of the pen. 

Norway is in an obviously advantageous position, 
being geographically as far removed as possible from 
the storm centres of Europe, being economically 
independent of any one power or confederation and 
being without racial minorities of any sort. 

Moreover the Norwegians, who are a race of seafarers, 
foresters, and farmers, have a certain natural toughness 
and almost aggressive independence which leads to 
other Europeans comparing them with the Americans. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that Norwegian 
popular taste in literature follows the American very 
closely, expecially as far as fiction is concerned. To this 
very day, the greatest writer of all, except their own 
national hero Bjérnsen, is Jack London. The extent of 
his vogue can be judged from the fact that in a country 
whose total population is less than three millions, there 
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were thirty-seven thousand subscriptions for a special 
series of his works. 

Incidentally, the majority of books in Norway are 
sold by subscription, the purchaser committing himself 
to a whole series, under some such general title as 
“Novels of the Open Air’’ or “ Famous Romantics ”’. 
This has arisen because the small population is scattered 
over a vast area, and many of the inhabitants are isolated 
from bookshops. All the leading publishers employ 
travellers who canvass for subscriptions before printing 
commences. The stories of some of these men would 
make interesting reading, for many adventures fall their 
way in their journeys by car, boat, bicycle, and ski in 
the wildest country in Europe, some of them penetrating 
within the Artic circle in their quest for orders. 

Norway’s neighbour, Sweden, is a much richer 
country, but the wealth is less evenly divided, so that 
there is here a market for luxury publishing, which does 
not exist in Norway. However, there are more 
fundamental differences. By means of a partially 
concealed combine, there was, until fairly recently, 
almost a ring of publishers in Stockholm, and this to 
some extent served the interests of certain financial 
groups in squeezing out the more radical of the younger 
writers who were forced to seek publication among the 
Swedish minority in Finland. 

The advent of a number of progressive publishers 
and the generally changed political situation have 
altered this, but, although any such allegation would 
be strenuously denied, it is apparently still true that an 
indirect control of matter printed is still exercised by 
the ring, for they own the majority of the bookshops 
under various names and can thus damp or even stop 
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sales of any book if and when they wish. The effect 
of their influence is in practice not very great, for such 
books as they would object to would only be of an 
extreme character and therefore in any case unlikely to 
have a wide sale among the stolid and bourgeois Swedes. 

Sweden has always been poor in native writers, and 
even to-day almost all her “‘ entertainment literature ”’ has 
to be imported, so that her proportion of translations 
is very high. As at the present English is the fashion- 
able language—partly through the influence of the films 
and partly in reaction against the previous German 
ascendancy—the majority of translations are from 
English, and not only every important work but every 
book of more than the narrowest interest published in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries appears within a year or two 
in Sweden. 

Denmark is the only Scandinavian country which has 
a frontier on the real mainland, and the only one where 
Government influence is at work—although very 
indirectly—on publishing. With an infinitesimal German 
minority in the south and with her main wealth in the 
foodstuffs which Germany most needs, Denmark’s 
nerves are in a bad state. But the official policy is to 
deny that there is any danger and to avoid at all costs 
giving Germany an opportunity to complain of 
Denmark’s attitude. However much it may be denied, 
private conversations there make it quite clear that 
publishers and editors have been indirectly invited to 
‘co-operate’ with this policy. Such books as Jnside 
Europe or Insanity Fair are published and achieve 
outstanding success, but no extreme or invective books 
are translated and they are difficult to obtain in their 


original languages. 
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Denmark also differs from her sister countries in that 
the taste of the reading public is more cosmopolitan 
and a higher proportion of non-Anglo-Saxon translations 
appears, French humorous and Dutch “ woman novels ” 
in particular being very popular. 

Finland’s traditional friendship with Germany, dating 
from the days when German troops helped in her war 
of independence, always prevented the appearance of 
what is now known as “ refugee literature”’. Except 
for this fairly strong pro-German streak—little affected 
by recent events—which is obvious in every walk of 
Finnish life, publishing conditions are much the same 
as elsewhere in the north, except that Russian literature 
here playsa role. Finland’s main claim to distinction in 
this field is that the Akateminen Kirjakauppa in 
Helsingfors is the largest bookshop in Europe. 

The other free countries reflect in various ways the 
conditions obtaining in Scandinavia, and the same story 
of ever growing external influences at work on publishers, 
booksellers, and writers would be repeated in each land. 

Between what may be described as the “ liberal” and 
the completely totalitarian groups, there lie the majority 
of countries in Europe. In some, such as Estonia, there 
is in theory no censorship ; in others, such as Hungary, 
the censorship is in effect only more liberal than the 
German because it is less efficiently applied. Every one 
of these countries, in the Baltic, Middle Europe, and the 
Balkans, is less developed culturally and economically 
than most people suppose, and reading plays a 
comparatively small role in the life of the mainly peasant 
populations, who, indeed, in some areas, are still often 
quite illiterate. . | 

These lands are the battlefields of the present 
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ideological war. Estonia and Greece are firmly in 
the British camp, and in the former particularly the 
government, which is passionately Anglophile, both 
directly and indirectly subsidizes the book in English 
and has an influence on the translations issued. Hungary 
and Bulgaria are committed to Germany, and Hungary 
in particular is to all intents almost part of the German 
home-market for books. Native publishing there is in 
such low water that one will hear the opinion expressed 
that before long more books will be sold in German 
than in Hungarian. 

The remaining countries, such as Jugoslavia, hover 
between the two camps, where possible playing off one 
power group against the other, and as the governments 
cannot afford to offend any Great Power and are afraid 
of radical movements within, publishing is confined to 
purely recreative books, classics, and such works which 
serve the propaganda aims of the government’s policy 
at any one moment. The standard of book production 
and of translation is generally very low. 

Poland should perhaps be excepted from this general 
category, for although the conditions mentioned still 
somewhat apply to her, yet she was all the while steadily 
developing a real independence in accordance with her 
political status. There was also observable among the 
younger Poles an intense wish which will one day bear 
fruit to clean up the Augean stables of corruption and 
petty dishonesty in the Polish book world. That in 
one of the greatest capitals in Europe there should 
have been hardly more than three reliable publishers 
reveals the present position clearly. 

There remain the totalitarian countries. Conditions in 
Italy differ slightly from those in Germany and those in 
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Spain have not yet recovered from the years of war, but 
all the Fascist systems are modelling themselves ever 
more closely on Naziism, so that a brief picture of 
German publishing will essentially reflect conditions in 
totalitarian lands. 

It was in October, 1933, that the Reich Chamber of 
Culture was set up, with a department for literature, but 
the efforts of certain extremists to bring publishers and 
writers into line have met with a stubborn resistance. 
Goebbels himself admitted in an unguarded moment 
that his task was proving difficult because—to use his 
own words—‘ of the self-willed nature peculiar to 
people of intelligence and artistic temperament”’. 
Indeed, in 1935 the Propaganda Minister was forced to 
set up a Senate of Intellectuals, whose duty it was to 
assist Party officials but whose establishment was a 
confession that the Party could make small headway 
alone. 

Four years of unrelentless and ever-increasing pressure 
have not failed to have effect, but resistance has by no 
means collapsed—if anything it has been strengthened 
at intervals by the admission of Austrians and Czechs to 
the world of publishing. The persistence and success of 
German publishers’ resistance is all the more remarkable 
because they have had not only to compete with internal 
pressure, but have also been handicapped by the short- 
sightedness and lack of co-operation shown by many 
of their foreign colleagues. Some of these have been so 
obsessed by their hatred of the German regime, that 
they have been unable to see how their actions have been 
just those which the loathed enemy welcomed most. 
Any tendency towards isolating the German publisher 
and the non-refugee German writer directly assists 
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Goebbels himself and all that he stands for in the German 
cultural world. 

No propaganda working alone, that is to say working 
without the assistance which it gains by the natural 
German reaction to foreign hostility, would have 
fundamentally altered German literary taste and the 
German people’s admiration for foreign, above all for 
Anglo-Saxon, literature. Even to this day, although 
propaganda has been at work for six years, and although 
outside attacks and attempts at isolation have reacted 
on the national pride and self-esteem of publishers and 
readers alike, so that with that dogged German obstinacy 
they tend to try to find some things good merely because 
enemies of the Fatherland call them bad, the influence 
particularly of English literature in Germany remains 
very strong, and the majority of German writers worth 
anything at all as artists follow the main outside trend. 

It is significant that the censorship has been far more 
liberally applied than appears to be generally supposed. 
Any “incorrect”’ political books or works by Jewish 
writers are banned, but, for example, the work of such 
an avowed anti-Nazi as Bromfield was brought out this 
year, and on the whole reference to the political outlook 
of foreign authors has not been made, so long as the 
books actually submitted for translation avoid conflict 
with Nazi tenets. Again, although political books on 
internal matters make no pretence at objectivity, 
considerable latitude is allowed to writers who deal with 
foreign countries. More objective and honest books on 
the English have appeared in Germany than England 
has published on the Nazis. Count Piickler’s How 
Strong is England is well-known, but it is by no means 
the only work of this sort which has appeared in 
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Germany. Such books are inevitably best-sellers in a 
land hungry for genuine information, but it cannot be 
concealed that such books are only allowed when they 
do not conflict with the immediate policy of the Reich, 
and the censorship bar is liable to fall as soon as relations 
between the country written of and the Reich become 
seriously strained.1 

Military books, both of a technical and popular nature 
(i.e. Tanks in Open Warfare or How I Joined the Navy), 
appear in ever-growing numbers and sell very well. 
Translations of foreign books on military subjects are 
also extremely popular and particularly free from 
censorship. Books by Nazi leaders inevitably head the 
sales list, but publications by lesser lights whose books 
are read on their merits, meet with scant success. 

For biographical writers the field of activity has been 
curtailed and to meet with official approval it is desirable 
for the writer to draw moral lessons from the past with 
reference to problems of the day. British Empire 
builders such as Rhodes, whose shadier side is curiously 
overlooked, and who become sterling Nordics, one 
might almost say National Socialist adventurers on 
behalf of the great German race, make favourite subjects. 
But when every great man, past or present, is pictured 
idealistically as a spiritual Nazi or slandered viciously as 
a decadent Jew-lackey, even the patient German reading 
public begins to yawn. However, a few excellent 
biographies of non-controversial figures still appear and 
bear the stamp of German genius for research, but the 
number of possible subjects declines each year. 
Germany’s crying need is for fiction, for books whose 


1 This article was received before war was declared.—Editor. 
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purpose it is to tell a story, without political or other 
significance. Some of the old guard, such as Fallada 
remain, and there is a good team of dialect and humorous 
writers, but more than half of the young would-be 
authors in Germany write a story based on their own 
experiences in the various Hitler organizations, padded 
out with long harangues and a second-hand mysticism. 
The public for such stuff is limited to the very young 
or to the people who write it and its sales, in spite of 
every boost given it, remain negligible. 

Contrary to the prophecy often made, the demands 
of the reading public have not fallen off; a highly 
educated people, once it has acquired the habit, must 
read. Any book of the slightest value could be sure of a 
sale of ten thousand copies in Germany and indeed a 
book which sells less than five thousand is considered 
a failure. The technical quality of printing, binding, and 
book production remains very high, and financially 
publishing is more profitable than it was, while the 
books are still comparatively cheap. It is therefore 
obvious that the German publisher must still depend 
to a great extent on translations to fill the gap in 
his list. Eighty million people cannot be kept satisfied 
with a few genuine novels, a handful of humorous or 
dialect writings, occasional biographies, one or two 
studies of foreign lands and a mass of military literature. 
When this is pointed out to the authorities they reply 
that not a fraction of the population has yet read all 
the German classics and that a beginning can be made 
by publishing cheap editions of these. (As if the English 
reading public could be kept happy on Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare and Dickens.) Otherwise the government 
has no suggestions to make, although it can perhaps be 
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assumed that they intend that publishers should print the 
at present rejected ideological manuscripts such as 
The Standards March, although the early experience of 
the only completely Nazi firm—the Eher Verlag— 
showed that only mental adolescents read them and 
the sales figures reveal that the proportion of such 
adolescents in Germany is lower than many abroad 
would believe. 

Until recently the opposition to liberalism in publishng 
was paradoxically driven underground. In theory the 
Party is omnipotent and there is nothing to prevent an 
absolute censorship. In practice, however, there are 
many in the higher hierarchy who maintain with genuine 
honesty that Germany wished to retain her position 
within the accepted cultural orbit and this renders a 
self-imposed isolation impossible: secondly, the direct 
influence of intellectuals through the cultural senate and 
the indirect influence of popular taste had been too 
strong to be openly attacked, as to do so would be to 
admit divergence between State and public opinion, 
and the whole structure of Naziism rules out such 
admissions. But all the subterranean methods, such as 
the failure to review translations, the use of the wireless 
and screen to boost favoured authors, the pressure on 
booksellers to display only certain books, the deliberate 
misuse of the clumsy censorship to the disadvantage of 
translations, have achieved such a scant success that the 
authorities are gradually coming into the open and there 
is always the danger of a final extremist attack which 
would bring publishing down to the level of the 
regimented Press. However, the importance of 
Germany’s export trade in books, the high standard 
of co-operation and the courage of German publishers 
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and booksellers, and the need to supply a soporific 
to the population, may shield German publishing 
from those worst manifestations of Nazi theory in 
practice. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE UNEDUCATED 
WRITER 
By HERBERT HODGE 


FIRST, LET ME define my title. By “ writer’’, I mean 
a man impelled to write. He may or may not be what 
we calla “ born’ writer. The kind of man I’m thinking 
of probably isn’t. But whether he is or not, he more than 
merely ‘‘ wants”? to write. He is impelled to it as 
urgently as is the drunkard to his drink—often with 
similar effects.on his family. When I call him uneducated, 
I mean he has had no more than the average schooling. 
He has left school at fourteen or so, and has had no 
contact with academic centres since. “ Since’’ may 
cover a period of ten to thirty years or more. 

I haven’t even a rough idea of the number of these 
writers, but I believe there are far more of them than 
most educated people imagine. They may seem to be 
rare, but that’s because so few of them get into print. 
Their chances of doing so are probably about equal to 
their chances of winning a big prize in a football pool. 
That may be because they can’t write well enough, or 
—as they sometimes believe—because they don’t mix 
socially with editors and publishers. The truth, I sup- 
pose, lies somewhere in between. If you’re completely 
cut off from all literary contacts, you’ve got to write 
a lot better to be noticed than you would have to if 
you weren't. Or you’ve got to be a lot luckier. 
Publishers may deny it, but it stands to reason. 

But that’s by the way. The difficulties 1 want to 
deal with are the literary ones—those that trouble the 
uneducated writer when he tries to put his thoughts on 
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paper. I believe he has an important contribution to 
make to English prose—precisely because he is, in the 
academic sense, uneducated. And I believe his power 
to make that contribution depends on the way he attempts 
to overcome these early difficulties. 

I suppose the majority of those who read this will be 
academically educated people. They’ll know far more 
about their end of it than I do, and what I’m about to 
say may strike them as comic. We uneducated writers 
believe the educated one leaves the university com- 
pletely equipped. We imagine him confidently flipping 
off perfect prose as easily as we flip blots. We may be 
exaggerating, but there’s no doubt writing does come 
easier to him. Even at the worst, he’s setting out to 
express himself in a natural way. We're not. We're 
usually trying to put our thoughts into a foreign 
language. 

Our native language is the language of the work- 
shop and the street—a talk-language. If we put it on 
paper, it doesn’t look right. It doesn’t, somehow, read 
right. As a matter of fact, few of us would even begin 
to write it. We're not absolutely uneducated. We're 
what is perhaps worse: semi-educated. We know 
before we start that our native language won’t look 
right in print. So when we pick up a pen we try to 
translate our thoughts’ from their natural phrasing into 
what we feel to be literary English. 

And that, I think, is where we go wrong. We've 

ot to learn to write, of course. We’ve got to master 
“as”? and “like”, and ‘“ would” and “ should’’, and 
all the rest of the grammatical works. We’ve got to be 
literate. But we’re most of us apt to confuse being 
literate with being literary. And when we do that we’re 
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in danger of stifling our native idiom—which may be 
what pedants call “ crude”’, but which is at least alive 
—for the sake of acquiring a literary idiom already 
dead. 

I say already dead, because the literary guides we 
follow are usually out of date. Our main literary con- 
tact is the public library. Even if it does contain a 
modern book on writing, we’ve got to be lucky to 
find it. We can, of course, ask the librarian. But we’re 
too diffident to do that, as a rule. At least, I was. And 
I don’t think I’m different from most. For one thing, 
I hadn’t much idea of what I wanted, and didn’t like 
to show my ignorance. For another, I was a little 
ashamed of admitting I was trying to write at all. We’re 
conservative in the working class. It isn’t so long, 
historically speaking, since we learned to read. Writing 
is still a bit of a mystery—something real men don’t 
do. It’s best to keep it dark until you’re printed—and 
better, perhaps, to go on keeping it dark even after that. 

But even if we’re lucky enough to get hold of a 
modern textbook, it’s still likely to be the wrong book 
for us. Wrong, that is, if we accept it as a book of rules. 
And we usually do. We’re so ignorant, and so con- 
scious of our ignorance, that almost anyone with M.A. 
after his name can do what he likes with us. 

The reason the book’s likely to be wrong for us, is 
that it’s almost certain to be written by a literary man 
in the literary idiom. And no matter how modern that 
idiom may be, or how natural it may sound in the mouth 
of an educated man, it still won’t be our idiom. And 
if we model our writing on the examples in the book 
—(although we'll be better off than we should have 
been if we’d got hold of the more common Edwardian 
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pedant)—we won’t be doing the work we’re peculiarly 
fitted for. 

But before we consider the work, let’s consider the 
men. To my mind, we uneducated writers fall into 
three main classes: the Tough Guys, the imitation 
Literary Gents, and the Lame Ducks. 

The Tough Guy is more of a salesman than a writer. 
He’s discovered there’s a big market for pulp-magazine 
stuff, and he’s deliberately set out to supply it. As he 
knows what he’s up to, there’s no need to worry 
about him. 

I’d like to be able not to worry about the imitation 
Literary Gent, either. But as I can’t say “‘ There but 
for the grace of God...” yet, I can’t help worrying. 
It’s so easy for the uneducated writer to fall into literary 
gentility. Everything combines to push him into it. 
There’s the consciousness of his own ignorance, which 
inclines him to swallow everything the textbooks tell 
him ; there’s the difficulty of getting his work published, 
which saps his self-confidence and inclines him to imitate 
the style of the genuine literary gent ; and finally, if he 
does have the luck to get printed, and begins to mix 
with literary people, there’s his discovery of the 
ridiculous fact that the cash value of even a fifth-rate 
literary gent is far higher than that of a first-rate 
mechanic. 

I’m not despising the genuine literary gent. I envy, 
and often admire, him. He’s what I’d probably have 
been myself, if only my parents’d had the money. But 
there are quite enough literary gents turned out by the 
universities. And the uneducated writer can never be 
more than a cheap imitation, anyway. 

I believe there’s more hope for the imitation Literary 
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Gent than there is for the Tough Guy, but the great 
hope, it seems to me, is with the third class: the Lame 
Ducks. 

The Lame Duck flounders between the styles of the 
other two. At his best, he knows he’s floundering, and 
tries to bridge them. At his worst, he jumps from the 
la-di-da to the gorblimey in the same sentence; and 
doesn’t know it. In between, there are various grades of 
plodders—some of them so busy trying to disentangle 
their ideas, they haven’t even thought about style. But 
the important thing about all these lame ducks is that 
none of them is set. They’re still adrift, still floundering, 
still able to make a fresh start. 

Speaking as a lame duck, it seems to me that what we 
uneducated writers have got to do is to take another 
look at our native language. Let’s set it down on paper 
just as we talk it and, so long as the grammar’s all right, 
ignore the literary textbooks for once, and decide for 
ourselves what’s wrong with it. 

Let’s go right back to the beginning and consider 
the basic difference between talking and writing. When 
we talk, we make sounds, called words. These words 
carry our thoughts to the mind of another person by 
travelling through his ear. But when we write, we don’t 
make sounds. Writing has to travel through the eye, 
and the eye can’t absorb sound. And since we don’t 
make sounds, we don’t make words. We make pictures of 
words—marks on paper—which, when they’re travelled 
through the eye to the brain, have to be converted into 
sounds. 

I’m not concerned at the moment with whether this 
conversion from sight to sound is a conscious process. 
It depends, I think, on the amount of reading one does. 
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You'll sometimes see children, and people who don’t 
read much, mouthing the sounds. But whether the 
process is conscious or not makes no difference. The 
point is that written words are merely marks on paper 
until a reader’s brain does convert them into sounds. 

But that isn’t all. If it was, writing would be easy, 
even for us uneducated writers. All we’d have to do 
would be to pick up a pen and listen to ourselves talking. 

The trouble is, that when we talk we do more than 
merely say words. We use inflections, modulations of 
our voice, which give different shades of meaning to 
the same sets of words. And in our English system of 
writing, we have hardly any special signs to mark these 
modulations. So if we listen to ourselves talking, and 
simply write down the words as they come, our pictures 
don’t always convey the exact shade of meaning we 
intended. They’re ambiguous. 

Incidentally, this is why good talk so often makes 
bad writing—why we feel when we see, say, a good 
radio talk in print, that the “ personality ” of the talker 
is missing. It may not be the only reason, but it’s the 
basic one. It’s also behind what we call a “ flabby ”’ style. 

Of course, literary English is also a picture of talk- 
sounds—the sounds made by highly-educated people. 
But educated people have been writing for a long time, 
and during that time they’ve developed a way of placing 
their pictures so that the inflections automatically fall 
into the right places when the reader converts the 
pictures back to sound. They’ve constructed a literary 
form. 

But that’s no reason why we uneducated writers 
should stifle our own talk sounds, and use these others. 
The only thing wrong with our sounds is that they 
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haven’t yet got a literary form. It’s our job to make 
one. 

(I’m over-simplifying here, I know. The gap between 
the educated writer and the uneducated one isn’t anything 
like so wide and clear-cut as I’m making it out to be. 
But it’s there. And I don’t want the uneducated writer 
to forget it. It’s a trap. If he tries to stifle his native 
idiom, he’ll fall into it.) 

Literary English is all right if it comes into a man’s 
mouth naturally. At its best, it’s splendid stuff, the 
fruit of generations of talkers and writers. But, like 
all fruit, it ripens, rots and dies. It needs constant 
renewal, a constant flow of fresh sap along the veins of 
the parent plant. And the uneducated writer is peculiarly 
fitted to supply that sap. He’s working deep down at 
the roots, among the talk-stuff. 

It’s his job to take hold of his native idiom, and to 
wrestle with it until he’s found a way of making it 
convey his meanings accurately on paper. It’s hard 
work, I know, much harder than using the ready- 
made literary idiom. But the results are worth it. 
Instead of turning out pages of polished prose that 
earn full marks from the pedants and lull most of his 
readers to sleep, he’ll be writing a few paragraphs of 
living language—paragraphs that stand up and talk. 


(A reply to this article, from the point of view of the 
educated writer, will be made in November.—Editor.) 


LEARNING AND JOHN SKELTON 
By H. L. R. EDWARDS 
I 


DESPITE A CERTAIN revival of interest since the War, 
Skelton is still more talked about than read, and when 
he is read it is with the most damaging of prepossessions. 
Normally he is regarded (with varying degrees of 
sympathy) as a kind of anti-Tennysonian brook. This is 
bad enough, in all conscience: but whenever a serious 
attempt is made to challenge such a view, it is wrecked 
among the romantic suggestions of his biography— 
gossip from the Merry Tales, and the apocryphal lines 
To His Wife, usurping the attention that should go to 
a considerable body of genuine verse. It is true that 
Skelton babbled, and his babbling reveals all the vices 
(with some of the virtues) of automatism. It is true 
that he wrote carelessly, and too fast; that often his 
conventional poems are barbarously stiff with “ aurea- 
tion’, while his Skeltonics gallop in the opposite direc- 
tion, a welter of sound and fury. But it is equally true, 
if rather less evident, that his medium, the English of 
his day, simply would not admit of the classical virtues. 
Skelton’s English was more “ modern”, but far more 
chaotic than the English of Chaucer, and in his very 
faults Skelton was exploring the resources of this growing, 
crude, and youthful vernacular. 

At the moment, a general survey of his output would 
be premature, and probably quite misleading. But one 
might consider with advantage a side of Skelton which 
has been consistently misunderstood, and which indeed 
is for many readers the least palatable aspect of his work. 
It is usually referred to as pretentiousness. Skelton never 
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tires of airing his Latin, it is complained, and he is 
always claiming kinship with the immortals. Neither is 
an approved attitude to-day. I wish to suggest, never- 
theless, that they are symptomatic of something more 
complex than vanity. They betray the recognition of a 
serious poetic problem, and our understanding of that 
problem is their justification. Skelton himself did not 
see it clearly: he worked largely by instinct, and he 
often blundered. But that does not affect his real 
achievement. 

One thing is immediately noticeable: Skelton used 
his library in quite a different way from Chaucer, for 
example. In Chaucer everything is transmuted into the 
one medium, a cool and elegant English. Skelton’s 
verses, however, bristle with fragments of Latin—tags 
and tailpieces which overflow into the margin and which 
(pace Mr. Pound) have a somewhat repellent effect upon 
the modern reader. In consequence, a great deal of time 
has been wasted in arguing as to whether Skelton was 
or was not “learned”. The enthusiast lauds him as a 
scholar-poet, tutor of princes and friend of the mighty 
Erasmus. Scholarship retorts that the Erasmus who 
praised him in 1499 was a penniless unknown, fishing 
for royal patronage ; and that Skelton was an ignoramus, 
guilty of false quantity, lust after logic, and all the other 
dunsical misdemeanours. As a matter of plain fact, 
Skelton’s intellectual furniture was far from con- 
temptible; but it was exceptional in being almost 
purely scholastic. His only concern with the humanists, 
Erasmus included, was to poke fun at them. Yet all this 
might be true, and remain of complete unimportance. 
That it matters in Skelton’s case is due to the peculiar 
role that his reading plays in his work. 
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To begin with, one must draw attention to an obvious 
humour of, and in, the pedantry of Skelton; for it has 
quite escaped the hostile critics. One has only to examine 
the offending “catalogues”, for instance, like Jane 
Scrope’s complaint of her ignorance :— 


Yet I am nothyng sped 
And can but lytell skyll 

Of Ovyd or Virgyll, 

Or of Plutharke, 

Or Frauncys Petrarke, 
Alcheus or Sapho, 

Or such other poetes mo, 
As Linus and Homerus, 
Euphorion and Theocritus, 
Anacreon and Arion, 
Sophocles and Philemon, 
Pyndarus and Symonides, 
Philistion and Phorocides;... 


Skelton himself knew exactly four of these writers. 
And he knew that his readers knew this; he even 
emphasized it, ironically, by putting the far-fet names 
into the mouth of a girl. The device is clearly meant to 
give piquancy to the solemn roll-call. At the same time 
there is something more to it than humour: the charge 
of pedantry does contain a vital half-truth. Perhaps 
Philip Sparrow will make as good an illustration as 
any, for one tends to remember only its simplicity of 
metre and subject. Just an elegy on a pet bird, and 
praise of its owner. It would be hard to find a slighter 
theme. And yet in this trifle the amount of literary 
association is astonishing—Catullus, the obvious source, 
being the most uncertain. We may note the lament of 
Ovid for Corinna’s parrot, Statius’ imitation of this, 
Martial’s epigram on a lap-dog (which gave the idea of 
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Jane’s sampler) ; also a crowd of medieval variations of 
the Bird-Mass, and related poems like the Parliament of 
Fowls. The Epistres de l’amant verd of Le Maire de 
Belges were responsible for several good touches ; 
Vergil offered a hint or two; the Metamorphoses were 
drawn upon incessantly. And beneath all this the 
framework is strictly that of the Roman Liturgy. 

For the “ doggerel guise” it is a formidable list. 
But the point is that the pedantry was deliberate ; it was 
defensive even more than it was humorous. For Philip 
Sparrow is not the ordinary medieval parody of the 
Mass. True, there was constant confusion in the Middle 
Ages between the Temple of Venus and what Chaucer 
called that “ other holynesse”’, the Church; yet this 
merely unde.lined the all but mystical idealism of 
Chivalry. Or if not that, it was escapist; a poetic 
unbuttoning. But, though it has elements of both, 
Philip Sparrow is neither a poem of chivalry nor of 
caricature. Its parody has a new note. The Commendation 
of the Soul in the funeral services becomes a com- 
mendation of Jane’s person which alarmed that young 
lady very thoroughly. The psalm, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills,” instead of its pious continuation 
substitutes :— 

Wolde God I had Zenophontes 
Or Socrates the wyse 
To shew me their devyse. . . 

In the very act of prayer Jane turns for help to the 
pagan world. Most devastating of all is the simple 
shift of one letter which turns Domine into domina, 
God into Jane Scrope, throughout the Commendation. 
The change is so absolute that it has received no comment. 
Instead, when Skelton is made to write :-— 
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editors pounce on the pair of false quantities—though 
the verse occurs at a point where, everywhere else in 
the poem, stands a quotation. In fact, Skelton’s printers 
are to blame for the howler. The line should run :— 
“ Quid petis, o fili ?”—“ Mater dulcissima, ba ba!” 
(“ What do you want, my son ?”—“ A kiss, a kiss, mother 
darling ! ”’) 

It is the Latin refrain of a very charming English 
ditty which was sung by the courtiers of Henry VIII. 
Only the speakers happen to be—the Infant Jesus and 
his Mother ! Again we have the violent shift of meaning : 
mistress Jane is now the Virgin, caressing her Son 
(Skelton). 

One has to remind oneself firmly after this that when 
the poem was written Skelton was a middle-aged parson 
and Jane a young lady boarding at the nunnery of Carrow. 
Yet, on re-reading, the tone of the poem scoffs at 
theories of infatuation. Philip Sparrow is no erotic 
extravagance. Ostensibly a dirge, it is really a pean 
of life, and life in its simplest forms. A bird, bright- 
eyed :— 

Somtyme he wolde gaspe 
Whan he sawe a waspe ; 
A fly or a gnat, 

He wolde flye at that ; 

And prytely he wold pant 
Whan he saw an ant; 
Lord, how he wolde pry 
After the butterfly ! 
Lorde, how he wolde hop 
After the gressop ! 


A girl’s grace :— 
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It raysed myne hart rote + 
To se her treade the grounde 
With heles short and rounde. 

What we have here is an expression, rare in our 
literature, of virtz, of what one would call “ humanism ” 
were not the term now confined to accurate editors 
of the classics. 

But Skelton was not a “‘ man of the Renaissance ”’. 
If he had lived at the Italian-ridden court of Henry VII, 
his cultural equipment was obtained before a hint of 
reform had touched the universities. By training, as 
I have said, he was a product of the medieval decadence. 
And one of the most interesting things about PAziip 
Sparrow is the conflict it reveals between the scholastic 
and the new, secular attitudes. The rebellious element 
is, more or less consciously, muffled in a number of 
ways. From the standpoint of his age, the measure 
classes it at once with the tavern broadsheet. While 
the Skeltonic can claim a respectable ancestry—in Latin 
it is half of the “ monkish leonine”’, in English, of the 
alliterative four-stress—nevertheless its brevity, and 
the amazing rhyme-run, associate it at once with the 
low and lively goliardic. No one knew this better than 
its creator; and his very cultivation of such a mode is 
a deliberate withdrawal from “ literature ’’—as extreme 
as the change from Eltham palace to the rectory that 
looked on to Diss moor. Thus his metre, and of course 
the humour of the piece, were at the same time a revolt 
and a defence—a plea that the revolt was not to be 
taken seriously. Similarly, the wealth of classical allusion 
is a defiant fagade, which helps to conceal from the poet 
as well as his reader exactly what he is doing. It can be 
tead as a manifesto, or as an apology. 


1 i.e. razed my heart’s root. 
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There is another, and even more curious, mark of 
uncertainty in Philip Sparrow. No one seems to have 
noticed that that section of the poem which is the 
purest expression of Renaissance thisworldliness, the 
Commendation of Jane, is based upon the same pedantic 
rhetorician that, a hundred years before, Chaucer had 
laughed at in his tale of Chanticleer. 

In the Middle Ages it was believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that poetry could be taught. The science of poetry was 
rhetoric; and its most popular textbook, the Poetria 
Nova of Geoffrey de Vinsauf, contains a set piece which 
showed the budding poet how a lady should be described. 
A dreadful inventory of charms, it has been followed by 
innumerable poets on either side of the Channel, and 
without direct evidence one would hesitate to say that 
Skelton had it in mind. One need scarcely add that he 
improves on his model; that the “ warte upon her 
cheke ’? would have horrified Galfridus as much as the 
Skeltonic that preserves it. But the parallel is inescapable, 
up to the decorous climax :— 

Her kyrtell so goodly lased, 
And under that is brased 
Such plasures that I may 
Neyther wryte nor say ; 
and Galfridus’ comment on this, in the most 
ungaufredian of translations :— 
Yet though I wryte not with ynke, 
No man can let [prevent] me thynke, 
For thought hath lyberte, 
Thought is franke and fre ; 
To thynke a mery thought 
It cost me lytell nor nought. 
Skelton is laughing, of course. But can one be sure 


that he knew why he was laughing—why he had hit 
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upon the sparrow, mistress Jane, the Requiem Mass, 
Ovid and master Geoffrey, and sent them whirling 
through heaven, hell, and the land of whipperginnie 
to the pothouse music of his Skeltonic ? 


II 


One thing he did know. Admirable work though it 
had done, his Skeltonic had very definite limitations. 
Henceforth he uses it more and more exclusively for 
social and political satire; extending and stressing its 
popular characteristics, leash-rhyme, repetition, allitera- 
tion, till it became that appalling barrage of sound 
which is the Replication. But “ official”’ verse also 
claimed his serious attention. This is not the place to 
analyse the decomposition which afflicted fifteenth 
century “ poetry ” in England. Suffice it that the inverted 
commas are necessary. From the beginning Skelton 
was impatient of the pseudo-Chaucer that was still 
being put over by the orthodox, and a very interesting 
early poem of his, with the magnificent first line :— 


The auncient acquaintance, madam, betwen us twayn, 


is an attempt to resuscitate poesy by a double infusion of 
current stable-jargon and the alliterative tricks of the 
“ Revival”. It is a failure, but a brave one. Later 
ventures in the rhyme-royal each helped toward freeing 
the mode from the abstraction that was strangling it. 
The Bouge of Court brought the medieval vision out of 
the everywhere into Tudor Harwich ; and Magnificence 
was one of the first plays to treat a situation that was 
wholly secular. It was certainly the first to star the 
Magnificent Man of the Renaissance. 
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None the less, one’s impression of Skelton up to 
1520 is of a man with two loyalties. 

“Slut! Bitch!” Truth and Calliope 
Slanging each other sous les lauriers. . . . 

Skelton was fond of his “ candida Calliope’’, but he 
tended to reserve Truth for his lighter pieces. Then, 
in 1521, he wrote Speak Parrot, and in this lop-sided, 
tail-heavy poem there is a strange and satisfying concord. 
The reason is perhaps ultimately dramatic: but one 
cannot realize the uncanny rightness which marks 
Skelton’s choice of a puppet without knowing something 
of the parrot’s equivocal reputation at that time—the 
spoilt, narcissistic creature which must have a mirror 
in its cage so that it can make love to itself; the born 
flatterer, deceitful and delicate—so delicate that rain 
kills it, though its head is harder than iron: hence it 
makes its nest in Paradise, where rain never falls. One 
should remember that, as son of Deucalion, it is immortal 
beauty and freshness; and also Aristotle’s drunken 
thing that Cassio had in mind: “ Drunk? and speak 
parrot ? and squabble ? swagger ? swear ? and discourse 
fustian with one’s own shadow? O thou invisible 
spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, 
let us call thee devil !”’ It is the irrational enthusiasm 
which makes poet, sot, and maniac. One should recognize 
the phallic symbol of Vedic mythology 1 in the lines :— 

Our Thomasen she doth trip, our Jenet she doth shayle ; 

Parrot hathe a blacke beard and a fayre grene tayle. 

And further on, one should know that when Skelton 


declares :— 


1 More exactly, perhaps, of Chaucer’s Reeve : 
For in oure wyl ther stiketh evere a nayl 
To have an hoor heed and a grene tayl, 
As hatha leek... . 


5° LEARNING AND JOHN SKELTON 


Parrot is no stameryng stare, that men call a starlyng 5 
But Parot is myne owne dere harte and my dere derling, 
he has again adopted a carol refrain that Mary sings to 

the Babe :— 


Lullay, dere herte, myn owyn dere derlyng ! 


This does not mean that the poetry is buried from all 
but the student. Anyone possessed of an ear must enjoy 
the audacious meeting of sound and image in line after 
line; although such a phrase as :-— 


Alexander, a gander of Menanders pole,? 


gains enormously when one sees how fitly it portrays 
Skelton’s liking for this old doggerel grammarian (chief 
butt of the humanist cenacle), without losing sight of the 
difference between even pet geese and swans. But 
lines like :— 


And asylum, whilom refugium miserorum, 


Non fanum, sed profanum, standyth in lyttyll sted : 


have a natural movement, unhampered by the rich 
internal rhyme and the confusion of tongues, which 
commends itself before one is interested in the burning 
question of politics that is involved. In retailing the 
inconsequent chatter of a bird, even the end-stopped 
line becomes a virtue ; and likewise the rattling allitera- 
tion. As the Popinjay, Skelton can handle his metre 
as freely as Bernard of Cluny treated the hexameter :— 


Pax ea, pax rata, pax superis data, danda modestis. 
? i.e. Maeander’s pool. Skelton had in mind Ovid, Heroides, 7.2, which 
was then sometimes printed :— 
Ad vada Menandri concinit albus olor. 


The Doctrinale of Alexandre de Villedieu (1199) remained the standard 


verse grammar up to the sixteenth century, when its vogue was killed by 
humanist ridicule. 
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The real triumph, however, is the pedantry of the 
piece. It is quite wrong to regard Parrot’s mosaic of 
quotations as a decorative device, pleasant or the 
reverse. It is proper to his nature, and therefore a 
central element of the poem. Skelton is thus able to 
give a new life to the most weatherbeaten clichés of the 
Middle Ages :— 


In Salve festa dies, toto theyr doth best. 


Moderata juvant, but toto doth excede; 
Dyscressyon is moder of noble vertues all; 

Myden agan in Greke tonge we rede ; 
But reason and wyt wantyth theyr provyncyall 
When wylfulnes is vycar generall. 

Haec res acu tangitur, Parrot, par ma foy : 

Ticez vous, Parrot, tenez vous coye / 


His topic is the Golden Mean—a principle developed 
ad nauseam in medieval literature. “ Nothing in excess ”’ : 
one meets it everywhere. But notice how it is dealt 
with here. Salve, festa dies, toto venerabilis aevo / was 
the established opening of the processional hymn; and 
out of its worn fabric Parrot literally picks the word he 
wants.! Isolated in the bird’s claw, toto is compared, 
to its discredit, with a seasoned commonplace from 
Seneca. The decision is clinched, volubly, with the 
aid of an old saw about discretion (which occurs in 
Lydgate), the Greek tag which was so well known that 
Erasmus chose it in 1500 as his paradigm of the adage, 
and the stock Will-Wit antithesis which goes back to 
Anglo-Saxon days. Could anything be triter—or 


1 Not so ungrammatically, either. Skelton’s admirer, Whittinton, in a 
Latin phrasebook published a year before this, englished this very tag (ne 
quid nimis) as: “‘set not thy mynde overmoche or toto upon ony thynge. 
In English the word was a contemporary spelling of “‘ too-too”. 
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more originally handled? Then one’s eye strays to 
the margin and reads the grave Latin gloss to this 
diatribe against excess :— 


[Taceo de partibus infra :] 
Aptius hic loquitur animus quam lingua. . . . 


We have already quoted Skelton’s translation of it. 
This unexpected illustration of “the altogether” is 
the climax to Geoffrey’s portrait of a lady! Parrot 
means, of course: ‘‘ Nothing too much—as Geoffrey 
said when he refused to describe his mistress in toto... .” 
At the same time the whole passage is being used for 
a criticism of Erasmus and an attack on Wolsey both 
of which are entirely serious. 

Only a dramatic form can hold together such com- 
plexity. And the Popinjay is Skelton’s greatest dramatic 
creation. It subsumes the gay conceit of the Garland, 
the outspokenness of Why Come Ye Not To Court ? and 
the love of comfort which led Skelton after that to make 
peace with the Cardinal he hated. It blends theimmortal- 
ity of the soul with the immortality of the poet. It 
embraces the satirist, the rebel, and the panegyrist of 
Henry VIII. And in these plumes Skelton can parade 
his out-of-date learning confident that, unfashionable 
though it may be, what counts is the ability to use 
the learning one has :— 


But our Grekis theyr Greke so well have applyed 
That they cannot say in Greke, rydynge by the way, 
How, hosteler, fetche my hors a botell of hay ! 


This may or may not be sound pedagogics, but it 
would be hard to find a surer touchstone for poetry. | 


THE UNITIES AND ELIOT 
By HORACE GREGORY 


WHATEVER ELSE Mr. T. S. ExioT has done or has not 
done, he has frequently given his critics an excuse to 
exercise their feelings or opinions, their wit or will, 
either good or bad, or their ingenuity. In America, 
book reviewers have been unusually hospitable to his 
new play and dramatic critics who have read it have 
assumed the attitude of the lady in Frederick Watts’s 
painting who is said to represent Hope in a million 
bourgeois living-rooms. I strongly suspect, however, 
that Zhe Family Reunion will finally turn out to be one 
of the more conspicuous of Mr. Eliot’s successful failures. 
Nor do I believe that its arrival has been spontaneously 
conceived, for it may be said that Mr. Eliot has had 
designs on the theatre since 1919 and that his serious 
intentions toward the general direction of the modern 
stage have been foreshadowed in his two essays, Rhetoric 
and Poetic Drama and A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry. 
The Family Reunion is his first full-length play, and is, 
therefore, the first sustained proof of his willingness to 
test his theories concerning poetic drama before an 
audience. If mere failure were all that it accomplished, 
or if Mr. Eliot were another kind of poet than he is, his 
adverse critics could drop back into the brief security 
of the moment in 1922 that followed the spectacular 
publication of The Waste Land. It now seems clear 
that Zhe Waste Land was neither a hoax nor the greatest 
poem of its time, but was the first success that Mr. Eliot 
had achieved through failure. Both Prufrock and 
Ash-Wednesday are better poems, yet The Waste Land 
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represents the turning point in Mr. Eliot’s career and 
its very title has become identified with the literary 
decade preceding 1930. 

I can think of no poet of Mr. Eliot’s generation who 
has gained or learned so much from failure as he, or 
who has become more formidable after his critics have 
announced him dead and buried. It is for this reason, 
among others, that I believe The Family Reunion should 
be regarded with particular wariness, and whatever 
should be said against it demands some recognition of 
the serious intentions which lie behind it. For the 
moment we have no proof that Mr. Eliot will continue 
to write plays, but if he does, Zhe Family Reunion 
contains a promise of being the most important event 
in the English speaking theatre since a certain evening 
in 1893 when non-paying guests were invited to see a 
performance of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession. The continued failure of modern plays 
written in good verse is almost equal to a ban placed 
upon them by an officious censor ; in one case we have 
a bewildered audience, in the other we have a confused 
and overtly anxious custodian of public morals, and if 
the playwright continues to improve his work beyond 
the evening of either disapproval, the very play that 
once earned dispraise will receive applause beyond the 
proportions of its actual value. The Family Reunion 
seems to be that kind of play ; so far as its failure may 
be predicted, its London audience has already registered 
a justifiable dislike of it, yet I doubt if that audience, or 
a New York audience, can measure, at one sitting, the 
potentialities of (and, I might almost say, threat that lies 
behind) Mr. Eliot’s new play. 

I can well imagine that Mr. Eliot’s desire to restore 
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the Greek unities of time and place seem genuinely 
foreign on the British stage. But here again we must 
look for an American precedent in viewing Mr. Eliot’s 
intentions. If, as D. H. Lawrence once remarked, early 
American novelists were haunted by the ghost of the 
American Indian, it should also be remarked that 
American poets have been haunted by the perfection, 
the remoteness, the undying vitality of Greek poetry. 
One might say that it is almost natural to discover in 
Whitman an embryonic attempt to reproduce the 
sound of the Greek hexameter beneath the Biblical 
rhythms of his unrhymed verse. The curious passion 
concealed within the phrase, “the glory that was 
Greece/And the grandeur that was Rome,’’ owes its 
first expression to Edgar Allan Poe. To the American 
public that reads contemporary verse and goes to see 
a modern play, the revival of a Greek theme in 
Mr. Eliot’s new play is no more extraordinary than 
Mr. Robinson Jeffers’s adaptation of the Orestes myth in 
The Tower Beyond Tragedy, or H.D.’s translation of the 
Ion of Euripides, or the Homeric undertones of 
Mr. Ezra Pound’s first Canto or Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s 
Mourning Becomes Electra. The theme of Mr. Eliot’s 
new play takes its place within that tradition, if it may 
be called so ; meanwhile its setting recalls the atmosphere 
of the bourgeois melodrama as it was once conceived 
by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero. There is neither a 
Mrs. Tanqueray nor a notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith (or should 
I say a Mrs. Patrick Campbell?) to enliven its 
performance and make its setting plausible toa London 
audience. What we have instead is a mixture of at least 
two insoluble elements over which a dark blood-stained 
atmosphere floats, reproducing something that has the 
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obvious intention of arousing discomfort and fear ; 
what seems to be aimed at is the quality of wit that 
entered Volpone, leaving its mark upon each character 
within the play, until at last one hears only the reiterations 
of the chorus. What actually emerges are two things in 
conflict: the contemporary environment of a country 
house in the North of England and a vision of the 
Eumenides. 

In theory Mr. Eliot’s play appears well disciplined. 
A certain Harry, Lord Monchensey, returns to his 
family house, his mother’s home, for a reunion with 
his mother, his aunts, his uncles and his brothers, who, 
by the way, never arrive but are withheld by accidents. 
The first act is kept alive by the anticipation of Harry’s 
entrance and the surprise of his early arrival: but in 
the unfolding of the Orestes story, Harry’s conviction 
of his responsibility for his wife’s death, his inheritance 
of that same sense of guilt from his father, his vision of 
the Eumenides, the play drags and becomes increasingly 
unreal and “ experimental ”’, quite as though one were 
witnessing an amateur performance given in a “little 
Theatre ’’. One waits for the fine choruses, one of which 
is written for the last act, and then and only then does 
one feel at ease. Part of the discomfort is, of course, the 
deliberated intention of the author. His characters are 
stripped of their security with the same critical perception 
that is conveyed when one reads in The Waste Land: 

One of the low on whom assurance sits 
As a silk hat on a Bradford millionaire 

The same harsh light of irony plays over the people 
who move behind the footlights of The Family Reunion. 
And realizing this, it would be an easy matter to interpret 
the play in terms of social irony. Its commentary on 
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the British upper middle class is obvious enough: the 
characters that Mr. Eliot has called together for a family 
reunion are terrible and terrifying people and my regret 
is that they do not terrify us with the absolute conviction 
we desire. The Eumenides who uncover Harry’s guilt 
and disclose the theme of the play to the spectators’ 
eyes are untranslated elements in the environment where 
they appear. They are as significant and as false as 
Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s use of masks in The Great God 
Brown and should not be tolerated for a single moment. 

If the Eumenides in The Family Reunion seem imposed 
by the will of the author from outside the play, then 
why do we accept the witches in Macbeth, the dead 
king’s ghost in Hamlet or the hovering, invisible presence 
of the White Horses in Rosmersholm? These, too, are 
the supernatural signs of an internal conflict within the 
human heart and mind and are the springs of dramatic 
action within the play. I need not, I hope, go into the 
detail of why or how they are made to seem inevitable 
within their separate plays ; commentators on Shakespeare 
and on Ibsen have already done so to the satisfaction of 
their colleagues as well as to the understanding of the 
public. The witches, the White Horses, and the king’s 
ghost convey their power through the very conventions 
of the play that they inhabit, they are in the language 
of the play’s worldly environment, they are of that 
world and of none other. In The Family Reunion we 
are forced to take specific creatures of a distant time and 
culture on larger faith than anything within the play 
implies; nor is there anything in the cast of Harry’s 
imagination, as we hear him speak, that points inevitably 
to a selection of the winged sisters, leaping to being 
from the blood of mutilated Uranus to follow him until 

Cc 
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he turns upon them at the country seat of his name and 
household. This is not to argue against his sense of 
guilt, nor against the fact that his state of mind may be 
one which is commonly called “ possessed by furies ”’. 
That reality is granted at the moment of his first 
confession. The unreality is attached to the specific 
symbol of his guilt; unlike the White Horses of 
Rosmersholm, who signified within the neighbourhood 
of Rosmer’s guilt-ridden threshold the grief and madness 
that possessed his mind, Harry’s Eumenides are neither 
of earth nor air, and though he is careful not to name 
them, his author has, so that the reader is forced to 
struggle with them against unbelief. 

Whatever flaws Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra contains, and those of inflated language 
and loose writing are among them, the play solves the 
very problem in translation that Mr. Eliot leaves undone, 
and until he does so, his intention to revive poetic drama 
in full stature on the modern stage will remain a brilliant 
amateur’s performance in the theatre. In contrast to 
Mr. Eliot’s version of the Orestes myth, Mourning 
Becomes Electra is omnibus drama, each situation 
overdramatized at such length that its great energy loses 
meaning in protracted violence. But the translation of 
the Orestes cycle is fully realized in the terms of the 
New England setting re-created by Mr. O’Neill—and 
for that reason, I believe, Mr. O’Neill’s critics and 
audiences felt or saw something of a true vision of 
guilt and horror that Mr. Eliot’s audiences do not. 

The unities of time and place for which Mr. Eliot 
pleads so eloquently in his dialogue on dramatic poetry 
and which appear as though a promise had been fulfilled 
in Zhe Family Reunion, display their usefulness in the 
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writing of poetic drama, and it is good to rediscover their 
merits on the modern stage. They cannot save a bad 
play, but they do tend to conserve the energy required 
in hearing verse spoken on the stage, and above all they 
concentrate the attention of the audience upon individual 
lines of poetry. There are other unities, of course, and 
not the least of them (which Shakespeare’s quick 
intelligence discovered) are unities of human motive, 
speech, and imagination that exist within the play itself 
and are not to be destroyed. The dramatic reality of 
Mr. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral suddenly evaporated 
when its four Knights stepped to the footlights and 
spoke their reasons for killing Becket as though they 
had walked out of a script conceived and written by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. Something of the same violation 
of the play’s integrity—and I am speaking of the play’s 
integrity and not its author’s—occurs when Harry sets 
out to pursue the Eumenides in his car. 

** Go face the Furies, turn tables on them and track 
them down,” says Mr. Eliot. This is surely excellent 
advice to many members of Mr. Eliot’s generation who 
fear to face any reality within themselves. The advice 
contains the same perception into the word that Mr. 
Eliot now inhabits as the mere title of The Waste Land 
once conveyed to its immediate contemporaries. The 
same restless sensibility is alive within it, the same disquiet 
note of warning is heard above the ruins of a notably 
imperfect play. It is the quality of Mr. Eliot’s failures 
in verse and on the stage that endow them with unusual 
distinction. What this may mean if one considers a 
probable future of poetic drama in English is, as I have 
already suggested, something like a threat, and the very 
least that we can expect from it is the continuation of an 
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Anglo-American influence upon poetry that is written 
for the stage. 

The last impression to be carried away from The 
Family Reunion and its revival of the Orestes story is 
that Mr. Eliot never seems more American than when 
he is most European. The divided, sleepless sensibility 
that creates a play and then destroys it, that is most 
un-British in its seeking-out of an absolute, a classical 
serenity, still evokes emotions of significant discomfort 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


FUNERAL EULOGY ON GARCIA LORCA 
(For the third Anniversary of his murder, August, 1936) 


By GEORGE BARKER 


—ButT I Do not propose to speak about Lorca, for he 
can speak for himself more eloquently than I could: 
but I propose to speak about the poet and war. I need 
not remind you of the circumstances of Lorca’s assassina- 
tion, how he died during a thunderstorm to which we 
have given the name of the Spanish Civil War: how 
the Phalangist dagger of lightning, always striking the 
tallest and greenest and finest of trees, struck him dumb. 
These are the things which we can afford to forget, the 
disgusting haberdashery in which his corpse was clothed 
and put away. But what we cannot afford to forget is 
that Lorca, who was no nightingale to sing the better 
with the needle of war in his eyeballs, who was rather 
that rarest and most prized of humans, a poet, was 
struck off the list, fouled, relegated to a grave, reduced 
to an object less a poet than a stone, by the militant 
violence of opposed factions between which his bluebird 
was crushed. 

Many of us may choose to regard him as a hero who 
died for the Republican cause, but I would rather regard 
him as a martyr who died because he had no cause ; 
who, moving across the no-man’s-land.inhabited mainly 
by poets and cowards and angels, took a bullet from the 
side that had most guns and most murderers. It is no 
use protesting that they must have recognized the vague 
figure in the bullfighter’s cloak who wandered up 
and down whistling between the machine-guns :— 
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undoubtedly they did recognize him. That is why he 
is dead at the hands of a crude brute who looks upon 
the poem as the symptom of the pzderast. 

This death, which was more than a murder, it was an 
assassination, which was partly a sacrifice but most of 
all a martyrdom, should serve to perpetuate the things 
for which Lorca is symbol: and by this I do not mean 
principles of individual liberty, freedom of expression, 
the validity of private vagary on which the democratic 
scheme of things is established, I mean instead the 
principality of the poet, to which those conditions are 
contributory. The murder of Lorca, with the death of 
Byron, the heroic end of Rainer Maria Rilke refusing 
an anodyne in his agony, the sudden death of the atheist 
Shelley by an act of God, the retributory metamorphosis 
of Wordsworth into a pillar of salt, the mad assassination 
of Christopher Marlowe—all these tragedies cease to be 
tragedies and stand, like symbolic statues, adorning the 
principality of the poet, asserting, in the face of the 
world, that the poet has also a country for which he 
will die. But it is not a shape on a map: it is the image 
of the imagination with the littoral of the intellect, 
whose fata morgana called Byron to perish in Greece, 
as clearly as its saints taught Rilke how to die. 

Therefore I take back my suggestion that Lorca did 
not die for a cause. But the cause for which he died 
was not one that celebrates its victories in triumphal 
arches or the conservation of an anonymous soldier’s 
grave : it is the cause that adorns its Dantes with crowns 
of exile, its Keatsian trumpeters with pulmonary 
consumption, its airmen with the fate of Daedalus. 
For this cause Thomas Chatterton took prussic acid 
and Christopher Smart flagellated himself into a lunatic 
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asylum. With this cause like a foil in my hand I blinded 
my brother in his right eye. 

You may well wonder what is the cause for which 
these men die such deaths, confident of their having 
had anything but a raw deal, certain of the existence of 
their ideal. This cause is known by a number of names : 
some out of fashion, some merely pretentious, some 
simple, some wrong. I can call it the imagination 
militant after mystery, but others, using a superannuated 
vocabulary, might call it the science of the spirit. It is, 
anyhow, the work of investigating the Asia that lies 
behind the European intellect, for it is in this sense 
that the poet is an explorer of the world where the 
scientist proper is an investigator of odd phenomena. 
Thus, simply towards the complete exploration of 
experience Rimbaud advises the poet to take drugs and 
Spenser lives the life of a maudlin Civil Servant. And 
among all these stances of poets at grip with life there 
is now a new one, more conspicuous than most, which 
is Lorca experiencing war literally up to the hilt. Beside 
him is the figure of a young Englishman shot through 
the eye in November, 1918, martyr to the same flame: 
this is Wilfred Owen. 

From these two we can learn that the act of war is 
a violation and a coldblooded crucifixion of the 
imagination: it is violated by mere horror, and it is 
crucified on a vertical of “ Patriotism ” and a horizontal 
of ‘‘ Democracy’. Subsequent generations are stig- 
matized with consequences: here Judas is economics 
and Pilate is a Prime Minister. 

For the antithesis of Poetry, the art of creation, is not 
Science, or matter-of-fact, as Wordsworth contended, 
but war, the science of destruction. Einstein is not the 
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enemy of Eliot but General von Brauchitsch and the 
opposite of Ash Wednesday is not Physics but a Blenheim 
Bomber. 

Why was Lorca born in Granada in the last year of 
the nineteenth century ? It was so that he would be old 
enough to understand the death he was to die in August, 
1936: to understand that the pain he felt in his chest 
as the bullet abused it was the ultimate antithesis of the 
pain his mother felt as he emerged from her placenta. 
So that his body could turn over sighing in its grave, 
knowing that it had known the whole alphabet of 
existence, from the first agony to the Zeitgeist. His last 
long poem, Lilanto por Frederico Garcia Lorca, also 
entitled Llanto por Ignacio Sanchez Mejias, and translated 
into English as Lament for the Death of a Bullfighter, 
goes to show that even the manner of his approaching 
death was not unknown to him: the division of the 
Spanish arena into light and dark, the blood-spiralled 
sand, the banners, the eviscerations, the trumpets, the 
cheap tawdry crooks behind the barriers cashing in on 
the exploits of workaday heroes—and then the horn, 
the goring, the cornada—the mad eyes of the fascist 
beast, the flash of Italian and German flags, and the 
si ce! sigh of the pen as it fell down from his 

and. 

All this, I assure you, is more than an accident, an 
unlucky conspiracy of circumstances to do away with 
a distinguished individual: it is a symbolic event that 
tells us that the poet is the matador of the human against 
the creature that is not only fascism but also all principles 
of violence and physical domination. That Lorca perished 
on the horn of those principles does not signify his 


defeat: for the spot of blood he shed on that horn will 
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in the long run dissolve it, but the wound he received, 
now that his mouth is silenced, will continue to recite 
his poems for years. This is my own way of honouring 
Garcia Lorca. 


POETRY 
POEM 


(TO CAITLIN) 


UNLUCKILY FOR A death 

Waiting with phoenix under a stone 

And long fidelity grown grey in her lop-briared 
And thigh-describing wreath, 

Intact among the passionate dead and gone 

In the burial holes of enticement 

Though the brawl of the kiss has not occurred, 
On the wanting mouth, 

On the split, exhibiting forehead, 

That binds her constant, 

Nor the naked, original, lyrical 

Aggression of love in a bridal broth 

Or a continent-sheeted bed with caressing rails 
And a tucked crust of fossils, 


Loving on a sea-banged shelf 

My lucky burly body 

Holy happy and greedy under the managed storm, 
Luckily my sore ghost 

In this collapsing day, the dark our pity, 

Cut in this mustard moment, soothed of fever 

By your kind health that keeps the west wrongs calm, 
Fireworks at your breast, 

And weeps on the inflammable gulf, 

Myself will never 

Arch that turkey’s neck of a far-gone woman 

To sing underground like a married thrush 
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Or shoo up the light that extinct, sparkling bird to 
heaven : 
The dust-drenched two must wait my wish. 


I see the tigron in tears 

In the androgynous dark 

To escape from the hot, brown caves and ramming 
columns 

Of his half families 

That stripe the forests with want, and the duck- 

Billed platypus broody in the sterile bush. 

There from a red and white clot of women 

Juan runs like the waters. 

In an imagining of tumbled mantime 

Suddenly cold as fish, 

I see through briar and stone, the black our business, 

That patient love below and almost mistress, 

Through masterless ground all loaded events of her 
flesh, 


Great crotch, and giant continence. 


Love, my fate got luckily, 

May teach me now with no telling 

That every drop of water is both kind and cruel, 
With articulate eyes _ 

Tell me the money-coloured sun sees poorly, 
Teach that the child who sucks on innocence 
Is spinning fast and loose on a fiery wheel, 

All that we do, cruelly, kindly, 

Will kiss in a huddle : 

In the teeth of that black-and-white wedding 
I cast my armed happiness. 

Though the puffed phcenix stir in the rocks 
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And lucklessly fair or sycorax the widow wait, 
We abide with our pride, the unalterable light, 
On this turning lump of mistakes. 


DYLAN THOMAS 


THE LABYRINTH’S MYSTERY 


HERE IN THE downy evening room with noises off 
Of clattering dishes, thrush-song, city roar, 
Here at the heart of silence I am dwelling, 
Here the labyrinth mystery I am reaching, 
Here to its kernel I have come by paths winding. 


Leaving the slave market with its lucent flesh ; 

The perfume sellers, the ambergris, the musk and the 
crushed pearl ; 

Leaving the rhinoceros-horn spilling its fill of wine ; 

Leaving the arrogant aeroplane and the grovelling mine ; 

The comings and goings of the sick-room, the mucous 
and the hushed feet ; 

eke the lips, eyes, tongues, shoulders and again the 
ips ; 

Leaving the phallus heavy with lethargic sweetness 

Burdened by pain and questioning—all this leaving ; 

Coming alone into a sphere of nothing, a small place, 

Womb of silence, centre of the maze’s twisting. 


Entering, she sprang upon me, the guardian ghost, 
Strip-teasing wrappings of my thoughts and wishes ; 
Taking my hand she led me through the box paths 


curving 
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Then pushed me in alone ; went back to her devouring. 

Fear seizing, I could scarce tear off the veil: 

The labyrinth’s mystery—a minotaur? a crunching ? 

Then daring to look I found no spot-light glaring— 

Only silence, greenness, and the source of all life’s 
flowing. 


WINIFRED HOLMES 


ANCESTRAL TABLET 


NIGHT WHEN MARES escaping fought in the lane 
Where apples went to fields in the glut year, 
We talked in the sandstone kitchen as glabrous dawn 


Woke birds and the house. Crops and the threatened war, 
The evil milk laws, then his distant youth, 
Building the railway and the Homeric poacher. 


He was the boy who wrestled rural Goliath, 
The tricky hedger, thatcher of solid name, 
Fiery preacher and tireless sifter of truth. 


His liver had killed him next time when I came. 
The house was sold and the mares, the pleasant holding 
Falling to fallow, his fame thinning to dream. 


Already he was recalled as mean, and lusting 
For girls and sugar, a hypocrite, dying boasting. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 
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ISAAC 
I 


I aM A wall to which you do not turn your face, 

a whistling in a deserted place 

or prick between your shoulders where the tide crosses ; 
also the small-boned song of pleasure, 

a twig tapped on an empty bottle 

in public indolence after good victory. 


I sit between your eyes, a flashlight exposure. 
Among your. possessions you do not count me. 


II 


I must get up these throbbing wooden stairs 
into the great engine of your mind. 


For one year nearly 

I have insisted, anxious as war, 

having declared a state of victory, that you shall announce 
yourself. 

All I have reached is conference with my own arms. 

That is all there is to be seen. 


Ill 
I have gone round three times in a fire 
to get some belief of this. 
Myself am a pebble that I drag 
out into spirals, your absence turning round into a 
shrug, 
your rounded shoulders. 
If there is nothing to explain. 
If, in the fire, I am a small stone. 


EITHNE WILKINS 


GREECE, 1939 
By OSWELL BLAKESTON 


On A GREEK island, not many hours’ steamer journey 
from Pireus, a young boy said, ‘‘ Who is this Mussolini ? 
does he live in Athens ?”’ 

Who are these modern Greeks, then? Peasant 
majority ? One small island may answer much of that 
question, if you allow a generous margin of detail when 
abstracting the universal from this particular. 

Let’s take them in order. The old women first because 
there are so many of them, death’s-heads at every 
window, behind every water pot at the fountain. 

The local joke is that the men die early because of 
the women, but this does not make the old women 
satisfied to meet their fate when it comes. An old 
woman said, “I don’t want to die, for you will all 
mock me then as you mocked my mother.”” Dead old 
women are dressed as brides and wedding candy is 
thrown at them; and the men have their revenge 
singing, “ Why do you leave us so soon ? with what dark 
groom do you go?” 

The truth about the women is that they know, no 
matter how beautiful the girl, without a dower she dies 
an old maid; and their bitterness against the homo- 
sexuality of the men poisons their lives. 

The men drink and dance with one another, talk and 
work together, and the women grow old out of spite. 
They died at their wedding in which so much was 
made of death, with songs about the little lemon tree, 
sweet little lemon tree which bears us golden fruit, 
stinking little lemon tree which smells like a dead cat 
and grows from our bones. 
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The old men, who die young, still wear peasant 
costume—long white stockings above clogs with 
pompoms and stuffy skirts made, one would think, for 
any climate but a southern one—and work to support 
the younger generation who will not have work till 
the older men are dead. What do they know of the 
world? Newspaper ?—‘‘ You have time to read,” 
they say, “and we work.” 

A Greek knows that it is a blood-from-more-than- 
stone business to try to cheat another Greek ; and so, 
if he is ambitious, he goes to America to make his 
money. (You can tell when an American Greek left 
the States by the dance tune he brings back with him.) 
A few of these men, with a wider mental horizon, gather 
at one café where the proprietor will discuss international 
affairs in terms of donkies. Of Albania he said, “‘ You 
can beat a donkey on the rump or the back until you 
are exhausted, but he will not die until you shoot him 
through the heart.” Translated: there will be no war 
until the purse of England is attacked. Of a civic 
improvement: “‘ What can you do, the donkey comes 
by and drops it.” 

Such parables are told partly by signs, gestures 
which are not meant for emphasis but which are words : 
the eyes opening for “No”, the fingers of the left 
hand straddling two fingers of the right for “ on horse- 
back’. (And there is the tale of the stranger who tried 
to get off by signs and had to repeat it all in court while 
he pretended that the pantomime was an inquiry as to 
where he could get his watch mended.) 

It is quite accepted that these country men can go to 
a tavern at night without purchasing a drink, tell beads 
and sit with the “ unseen stranger’, the chair which is 
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placed immediately in front of the chair for the bottom, 
the chair for the feet. Poverty is taken for granted, 
a man has the inside of the olive and the outside of the 
walnut; so he may sit in a café without spending a 
drachma in the hope that someone may start to 
sing, that somebody may produce a guitar, a 
mandolin. 

Then how gay is a Greek tavern! One man holds 
out a handkerchief, another seizes it, the line grows, 
moves forward, simple steps with Tiller-girl precision, 
and the leader, the man at the head of the line, adding 
flourishes, twisting under the handkerchief, flinging up 
his legs, hissing. Middle-aged and young step daintily 
in the circle. But each man dances to please himself ; 
there is no exhibitionism, and woe betide the stranger 
who applauds—an American bishop, kind and 
patronizing, had to be rescued from the mob. 

Two boys dance alone, with arms round each other’s 
necks, dance to the oriental music beneath the stars 
which are the stones in the path. Above are the fig trees 
—fig leaf against the sky—shaking shadows over 
another, a sailor who skips by himself. Here a patriarch 
does a handkerchief dance with a youth, lowering the 
handkerchief so that the other may touch the ground 
with his head; and, as he dances, he drinks, throwing 
the glasses to the ground, stamping on them with his 
bare feet... . What do such men know of Europe ? 

As a bud of death in every breast—the sacrifice 
motive. There is a memorial to the commander who 
committed suicide so that the naval station would not 
be moved from the island, so that the sailor with his 
undervest of matted hair can still slip into the tavern 
and place squibs beneath the feet of the dancers. ... A 
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black cock is sacrificed to the corner stone of every 
building : hold him down and saw off his head. 

How could the men of Greece forget the meaning of 
sacrifice? They are kept at their toil by the principle 
which has activated every government, refusal to permit 
modern machinery. 

An Aegean evening. A cork with a feather stuck in it 
drifts on a sea like cotton wool with one wave crinkling 
ten miles off the clear, inaccurate vision of a Southern 
land. Ona little pier which is a café, a foreigner idly 
turns over his glass, thereby offering a deadly insult to 
the landlord. Two natives clink glasses above and 
below: overt advances. Night comes on velvet. 
A starlet falls from the sky, a gentle, rocking, floating 
light; another soars. The boys are playing balloons, 
the kerosene chips burning beneath the paper bags. 
The game tires and they take straws and blow up frogs 
till they burst, or kick cats, universal scavengers, until 
the side is opened, the eye blind. 

In the tavern with the numbered tables—numbered 
so that the nightly accounts can be chalked on a slate— 
there is the Eye of God. I hinted tactlessness, that one 
might wish to forget when one is making merry ; and 
then I discovered the whole difference between the 
North and the South approach. This was not the dread 
holy card of the Northern convent girl, the divine eye 
which will watch the secret sin, but the eye which says 
no harm can come to you because I am watching, get 
drunk, it won’t matter, I’ll look after you. 

On the other hand—Good Friday. Cannons sound 
all day, reverberations of Christ’s body moving in the 
tomb. In the cafés three black knaves hang from the 
ceiling, the dark triangle of cards which is Pontius 
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Pilate. The bells ring out the silver nails of Christ’s 
coffin. One must not slaughter an animal to-day or make 
love. The heat and the stillness which has no inner 
stillness. The suspense because of the fireworks which 
the government says may not be fired till Easter Sunday, 
but which everyone knows will flash to-night. 

Evening and the sea is silk. The ship which serves 
the island is illuminated in the bay, moving slowly in 
gently chugging circles. Lights spring up on the watch 
tower. From the churches, with their chandeliers and 
their ikons of beaten silver in which are cut holes for 
painted faces, come the processions with their candles, 
some climbing up and over the cobbled streets of the 
town, others moving twice by the water’s reflection, all 
with a Christmas cake affair on high, a kernel in which 
is hidden the crucifix. Wax drips everywhere; in the 
squares, where the hundreds of fingers of light pause, 
the priest can hardly be heard above the jokes and the 
laughter. 

One procession is late, coming from a far-off chapel. 
As it appears the lights on the ship fuse, and an old 
woman cries, ‘‘ Why have you slighted our procession?” 

On Easter Sunday, old Sixty Hairs (the priest with 
the small beard) will go round collecting eggs; and 
those who dare not refuse will still mutter the worst 
curse of all, “I would destroy the whole world and 
give my soul to my friend.” Some will give him a red- 
dyed egg in the middle of a loaf of bread, for Sixty 
Hairs has been so busy lately collecting that he has had 
no time to baptize children, and parents are getting 
anxious. 

Sometimes Easter brings a travelling theatre with its 
actors who are not allowed to join in local dances, who 
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are praised and then shrugged away with, “But after 
all it is nothing, they do it for money.” 

Poetic scorn from a people whose standard of existence 
is so low that everything which we need to make life 
tolerable is a luxury. A bed not made of planks, a meal 
that is not cold mutton that ought to be hot and grass 
that ought to choke, wine that has not been treated 
with the white juice of the pine collected full of squirming 
bugs, a refuge from fleas, a bath, a lavatory—a traveller 
who needs such things has to pay luxury prices. 
Intolerable existence is dirt cheap. 

Even Athens? In Athens to-day there are only two 
cafés which provide something that is not a second-hand 
kitchen chair. The Athens bus steers like a mad ship 
between the holes, wells and caverns of the roads. 
(What happens? has the fever of the German 
archeologists spread to the citizens who excavate 
secretly for 1920 tramway tickets?) The suburbs of 
Athens are a no-gentleman’s land of rubble between 
the walled-in squares, chosen at random, on which the 
oven houses are built. 

The smartest square: the photographer sits in front 
of his painted background, a man lies on the pavement, 
the kiosk sells rubber goods, a stream-lined pram 
lingers in the smell of incense advertising the vendor of 
religious lanterns. The Lido of Athens: a coast line 
torn from dirty paper, kitchen chairs arranged on a 
collapsing cliff. 

True, Athens has a couple of theatres and a shadow 
theatre in the summer (figures with one atrophied arm 
as an atrophied symbol); and there are four or five 
cinemas with every scene from the film stuck in the 
lobby, so that you can see for nothing each frozen 
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movement of the second-feature you missed seeing in 
England five years ago. But the only really smart thing 
in Athens—the royal gardens with their circular paths 
offering here a plate of palm grove, here a carpet bed, 
here a menagerie, here a plate of pillars; gardens which 
were long denied to the public, but which were opened 
by Venezuelos and are now being shut at an early hour 
by a government disapproving the temptations of these 
endlessly variegated circular groves. 

You reach the Acropolis through the old town which, 
with its washing, is like a ship in sail. The echoes of 
loud-voiced German guides, of men training to be 
loud-voiced German guides, cannot spoil the Acropolis ; 
but it would be a place where men go and are never seen 
again, were those guides not there. Picture the museum 
with its fragments that float on wires like a Cocteau film, 
and the guide saying, “ This is very beautiful ” to a party 
at your elbow; and then, diffidently, ‘You must 
remember when it was made.” You turn, then, to the 
cups like little ash trays, to something like a lion’s false 
teeth, to beads and twisted rings, and you feel how sad 
it is to have one’s household goods for all to gape at. 

No, it is possible to see the classical beneath the 
Turkish in modern Greece, but it depends on how much 
you yourself have to give whether you find it in the 
Acropolis, whether you are able to see ruins stark, 
without trees, the perfume of wild herbs, the sea 
Dreeze mr. 

It was easy to take a boat from our island to the 
main-land, a boat that was rowed always with match- 
stick oars like the thin edge of the wedge. Across the 
water to one of the rare places where there is vegetation, 
the vegetation which goes in this land with malaria: 
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the litmus flowers turning from blue to pink, the flower 
which has a spiral leaf like orange peel shaved in one 
piece (it must be something dropped from an aeroplane) 
and which froths in summer and is called Saliva, the 
poppies with their wrought-iron leaves, “ Secret Love ” 
with its hidden flowers, the dead berry bush like barbed 
wire; the field of poppies like blood, of daisies like 
snow, of the purple flowers like scented rain. 

You walk here by the lemon trees, past the church to 
the patron saints who protect from caterpillars, locusts 
and moss. You walk past the labourers who make a star 
fish under a tree, to the little mountain village with its 
oil street-lamps. 

Never talk again of theatrical sets, you who have seen, 
from under the arbour of grape vines, the steep street 
up which the donkey carries the old dame bearing two 
live chickens between long grasses, where the small boys 
have eyes like olives and offer green almonds to eat in 
their husks, and the shepherds carry crooks to guide 
enough goats (horned old men, gentle satyrs, foolish 
monsters) to people a monastery. 


You climb from the village to the ledge of the 
mountains ; the gorge beneath, the mark like a goat’s 
foot in the rock, the Devil’s foot where he leapt the 
abyss—for is it not because the goats have the feet of a 
devil that they are able to climb mountains? And the 
path twists down to the temple of the Healer, where 
jokes were scratched on the walls for the patients, as in 
the modern ante-room they are left with old papers. 
You can lie there smelling the thyme, watching the 
enormous bee rub the pollen from the flowers, hearing 
the goat bells, seeing the turning silver of the olives, 
the figures of those who are and are not. You can gaze 
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out to sea, to other islands like tables on the flat water, 
and you can wonder why all butterflies are seventeen 
years old. Or you can hold out grass for the blue goat, 
and guess what they would call him, the countrymen 
ai call anything black, Arabian, and anything grey, 
fish. 

Have you not passed the stone from which Perseus 
drew the sword to slay the minotaur? Now Turkey is 
forgotten. My dear sir, it is but just that you should 
know this as well, this in 1939. Yet, to avoid bitterness, 
remember this is rare; that this will not be your first 
impression or your last before you take the boat in 
which, perhaps, the third-class passengers are not 
allowed knives with their food. 

The dominant of modern Greece is Turkish Wars 
rather than Classic Times. The only cat who was ever 
treated humanely on our island was one who had holes 
in his ears and wore tassels. Here and there one sees a 
classical face among the hookahs tasting of fish glue, 
the games with counters like large peppermints, the 
small thick coffees. But the general feeling is that of 
the tired Turk, symbolized in the string of beads fingered 
merely to pass the time. (Catch a modern Greek in 
some monstrous lie and he shrugs his shoulders, ‘‘ What 
would you, one must do something to pass the time.”) 

And the true delight of Athens is the village in the 
town: the shoe-blacks who give you a cad’s polish (all 
from a bottle and no elbow grease) and look as if they 
had just stepped from the lost mountain village, the 
wild-flower sellers, in trousers and veils, whose bouquets 
everyone stops to smell. 

The men of Athens, the town minority, do they 
know more of the world than their country cousins ? 
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They can at least understand the newspaper language, 
which is different from the spoken tongue, and different 
again from that of modern literature, different from 
Ancient Greek, the only one of the four for which the 
tourist can obtain a grammar. But the newspapers are 
not free; and the authorities provide a special police 
for those who show signs of thinking independently. 
Moreover, by this time, practically every man in Athens 
must have sold his right to think by drawing spy money. 
The stranger who would cash a cheque in one of the 
banks like railway stations needs a peasant whip of a 
great fish-bone to drive his way through the spies to the 
counter. 

How could the urgency of present affairs ever be 
brought home to a people with no sense of time? The 
traveller still finds that nobody knows the hour of a 
train, the Greek train which whistles so loudly that it 
exhausts all its steams and then has to wait to regain 
potency before it trundles along, shooing away ducks 
and geese, creeping over the condemned bridge. 

Internal revolutions are palace revolutions; anyone 
outside the palace kids himself if he thinks he knows 
more than somebody else. Something happens at the 
palace, the citizen is told of a New Power behind the 
throne ; but all he really knows is that now the police 
will beat him if he sings certain love songs (the old 
devil church), and that now it is more dangerous than 
ever to voice his discontent. 


THE MAJOR 
By A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


THE OTHER EVENING I went to dine in the Temple with 
a friend, a barrister whose interests spread beyond the 
law. He seems to enjoy the company of modern writers, 
artists, and musicians, though he buys no paintings later 
than Cézanne and his general reading stopped at the end 
of the eighteenth century. He likes to mix with men 
in other professions, politicians, scientists, explorers, 
athletes of distinction. 

I like going to his chambers, because he keeps a good 
table and his wine is excellent. And for a change, it is 
pleasant to spend an evening in an atmosphere of “ good 
talk ” and well-being, a world of “ vintage” conversa- 
tion divorced from the anxiety of modern politics. 

On this occasion there were six other guests, all men. 
My friend believes in dining alone with women, but in 
company with men. The guests were fairly repre- 
sentative ; a Member of Parliament, a well-known but 
thoroughly untrustworthy psychiatrist from Harley 
Street, an anthropologist who had just returned from the 
Malay States, a literary dilettante who publishes a 
volume of verse every six years but knows his French 
literature backwards, a painter who makes a handsome 
living out of painting country houses, and finally the 
man Carmichael, whom my friend introduced as The 
Major. 

Everybody talked a great deal, except The Major. 
And the talk on the whole was pretty good. It made 
one realize that there were other subjects of conversa- 
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tion apart from war, rearmament, and air-raid pre- 
cautions, a fact we’re liable to forget in these days. 

The Major, however, said almost nothing. He was the 
only person there whom I couldn’t place. The others 
were all people whose names appear in the newspapers 
about half a dozen times a year. They were of no great 
importance, but each had made a certain reputation in his 
own sphere. 

It was his silence that drew my attention to The Major. 
He was sitting opposite me, so that I could watch him 
easily. There was nothing particularly unusual about 
him. He was the sandy type. You know, thin face, 
sandy straight hair going bald at either side, colourless 
eyelashes and freckles on the back of the hands. Or 
hand, rather, in his case. He had no left arm and his 
sleeve was pinned to his jacket. 

He ate with agility, but all the same it was obvious that 
his infirmity caused him embarrassment. When he saw 
me glance at him chasing peas round his plate with a fork, 
he flushed. I tried to make conversation with him, 
throwing a dozen subjects out at random. But though 
he was obviously quite eager to talk, his answers seemed 
always to bring the conversation toaclose. You probably 
know how it is, yourself; in a fit of nervousness you 
let drop a remark and then discover to your surprise that 
you have closed the subject like a pocket knife. There’s 
nothing more to say. 

If it hadn’t been for The Major’s arm, I shouldn’t have 
taken any more trouble. His manner wasn’t attractive, 
and it was only a sense of social duty that forced me to 
go on. At last, I asked him in what branch of the service 
he had been during the war. I didn’t want to know, but 
I felt that that at any rate would give him a chance to talk. 
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It certainly did. 

For the next half-hour, I had the Major’s biography. 
He had been a sapper, joining up as a private at the 
beginning of the war and reaching the rank of major in 
1917. After the war, he looked around for a job. It 
was hard enough for a man with a sound body and for a 
long time he couldn’t get anything. Finally he took up 
the rare book trade. It took time to learn the business, 
but by now he thought he knew quite a lot about 
sixteenth and seventeenth century English publishing. 
I gathered that the reason he was here was that our host 
bought books from him. 

As he talked, the Major was continually apologizing. 
“TI really do enjoy being with you fellows,” he said. 
“It’s areal pleasure. Of course, I meet a lot of interesting 
people in the course of business, but not like this. I 
mean, a customer’s always a customer, isn’t he?” It 
certainly seemed as if he always was. The Major couldn’t 
get away from the memory of his shop. There was an 
irritating deference in his manner, which seems to be 
part of the English commercial tradition. It may be good 
salesmanship, but it makes for bad company. Around a 
table, you meet men on equality ; and it is embarrassing 
when your neighbour imposes an invisible counter 
between you and him, so that he may feel comfortable. 

After a time, I managed to drop the conversation. But 
when finally we went into the library, The Major came 
up and buttonholed me. He was a man of about five feet 
ten, very slender, with a face that looked worn. It was 
not aged. You could see perfectly well what he had 
looked like when he was seventeen, but over that young 
face was a sort of dust of tiredness and failure. One 
meets men like him often, only too often. They start life 
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without great ability, but with exceptional ambition. 
As young men they are swaggering and cocky. They 
imagine life as a triumphal progress. 

Then suddenly, it may be their marriage crashes or 
some commercial depression outside their control 
throws them out of work. They are licked in a single 
round. The glossiness goes from their complexion. They 
are like dry apples, with little hard pips of self-pride still 
rattling in the core. But outside they are soft. Their 
nerve has gone. They’re taking no more chances of 
getting hurt. The world is no longer Whitehall, decked 
out in pageant with crowds waiting to cheer the hero. 
It is a place of ambush, of hidden enemies, stabbings in 
the dark. , And they are so afraid that they go around 
making themselves agreeable, begging for mercy before 
they are hit, hurting and humiliating themselves for fear 
someone else may do so. 

That’s what The Major was like, and I was sorry for 
him. I was sorry like you are for a dog that’s been beaten 
so often that when you whistle, it slinks into a corner ; 
when you bend down and pat your leg, it scurs away 
with tail down and eyes darting round to dodge a brick. 

But pity is the shortest lived of the emotions. It gives 
place quickly to contempt. The Major held me in a 
corner, telling me the joy he felt in moving in such 
company. He told me that he had dreamed, if it hadn’t 
been for the war, of making his mark as a writer, a 
barrister, a pianist. ‘“‘ Look at me now!” he said. 
“Look at me now! A man of forty-five. And 
what have I done? What mark have I left on the 
world?” 

I couldn’t tell him. I muttered an apology and made 
good my escape, in pretence of getting myself a drink. 
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And after that I stayed over the far side of the room, 
keeping an eye on him to see he didn’t get too 
close. 

I don’t think The Major was always like this. In his 
shop, he was probably a man of poise and efficiency. 
Indeed, he must have been for my friend to have asked 
him to dinner, hoping to extend in society a relationship 
that had been pleasant in business. It was probably the 
combined effect of an excellent dinner and the presence 
of a number of miniature celebrities. 

After I deserted him, The Major relapsed into silence. 
Our host gathered him up, talked with him for a time 
and introduced him cleverly into the group talking by the 
fire-place. But The Major did not take much part in the 
conversation. He was, I thought, getting a certain 
pleasure listening carefully to the stories and arguments 
passing round. He was storing them in memory for 
future reference. I could imagine his saying to a 
customer, “‘ The other evening I was talking to Sir 
Marcus Gwatkin and he said to me....”’ But underlying 
this pleasure there was the revival of bitter disappoint- 
ment: the feeling, “1 am merely a spectator, a listener. 
This world should have been my world by rights and 
here, by pure fluke, I’ve been admitted for one evening. 
I have no claim here. I shall never be invited again. I 
just stand listening, a yes man, who has contributed 
nothing to the evening.” 

Time wore on. The conversation, at least to us, didn’t 
get any the worse for growing inconsequential. Jokes 
that might have seemed flat and pointless two hours 
before became impregnated with subtle wit. Yet The 
Major, who was certainly keeping level with the whisky, 
drew deeper and deeper into himself. He began to 
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examine the contents of the bookcases with great 
intensity. 

Then suddenly, in a moment of silence, he came up to 
our host and said in a loud voice: “I say, old fellow, 
I suppose you don’t mind if I use your ’phone.” 

‘Not a bit,’ said our host. “It’s over there on the 
table. Or there’s an extension in my bedroom. That'd 
probably be more convenient. P’ll show you where it is.” 

“Don’t trouble,’ answered The Major. “It’s not 
private. I can just as easily use this.” He went across 
to the ’phone and dialled a number. 

Everybody had to keep quiet, while The Major made 
his call; and we stood as though we were suddenly 
immersed in the profundity of our own thoughts, 
listening to The Major’s conversation with open ears. 

“Hallo. Hallo. Is that Temple Bar 22346?” asked 
The Major. “I want to speak to Detective-Inspector 
Lambkin. Yes, Inspector Lambkin of New Scotland 
Yard.” 

We were so surprised we even stopped drinking. We 
looked at one another with brows furrowed. We stared 
at The Major crouched oblivious over the ’phone, the 
table-light polishing the bald patches of his scalp. 
“ Hallo,” he said. “ Hallo. Is that you, Lambkin? Yes. 
Carmichael speaking. Been held up all evening. Couldn’t 
get away.”” There was the scratch of a voice at the other 
end. And then The Major said, “ I’ll get a cab. Be right 
over. Of course not. I’d love it. So long.” 

The Major put down the receiver, and stood up. 
Unconsciously we stood aside to let him pass. He went 
to our host. “I’m afraid you'll have to excuse me, old 
fellow,” he said. “‘ Enjoyed myself immensely. But I’ve 
got to be skipping. Could you call me a cab?” 
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“ There’s a rank just outside,” said my friend. “ But 
before you leave Carmichael, I think it’s only fair you 
should let us know what this is all about.” 

Carmichael smiled and walked over to the fire-place. 
We stood round in a semicircle. The nuts and wine 
atmosphere was gone. This was raw life. | 

The Major leaned back against the mantelshelf, took a 
cigar which the painter proffered him, and borrowed 
a match from the Member of Parliament. “‘ There’s 
nothing to it, really,’ he said. He held out his glass. 
‘Well, perhaps one for the road.”’ Our host filled up 
his glass. 

“ That’s all very well,’ we said. ‘“‘ But you don’t go 
ringing Lambkin for nothing.” 

The Major laughed. “I don’t want you fellows to 
think that I’m a secret agent of the Yard, or anything of 
that sort,” he said. ‘“‘ My view is that the detection of 
crime is their job and they can get on with it without 
any interference from the general public.”” He inhaled 
and let the heavy smoke drift slowly from his mouth. 
“But there are cases. Every so often. And then I feel 
I’ve got to do something. One does, you know.” 

He looked round for approval and one or two of us 
nodded, though I don’t know what we were nodding at. 

‘“‘ This case, for example. I can’t give you details, of 
course. Cabby takes a man and a girl from Piccadilly. 
Drives out to Maida Vale. When he looks round, 
nobody there. ‘Odd,’ thinks the cabby. ‘ Very 
queer.’ Gets out and opens the door. And there’s the 
girl lying on the floor of the taxi, strangled with a pair 
of stockings.” 

“A pair of stockings?’ I asked. “Not just 
one.” 
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“Ves”? said The Major. ‘“‘ A pair. That’s one of the 
most interesting features of the case.” 

“And so you’re going round to help Inspector 
Lambkin ?”’ asked the anthropologist. 

‘What can one do?” asked The Major, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘ One’s got to draw the line somewhere. 
I mean, it’s something no gentleman. .. . These young 
fellows. Been to good schools, lots of them.’”” He made 
his way through us to the door. “ After all, there’s 
crime,” he added darkly, “and crime.” 

He waved to us with his cigar. “ Glad to have met 
you fellows.”’ He turned and made an exit, sped by good 
wishes and good nights. 

Our host saw him to the door and came back to find 
the mysterious major the centre of controversy. ‘‘ The 
man’s a palpable fraud,” said the politician. ‘‘ He’s been 
reading too many bad detective stories.’ ‘On the 
contrary,’ said the psychotherapist, “it’s clear to me 
that the man has an inferiority complex, fixated probably 
by the loss of his arm. This is pure compensation, even 
though it may have a reality basis.”” “‘ He reminds me 
so strongly of Quinette,” said the dilettante. “ You 
remember the little bookbinder in that boring epic by 
Jules Romains. He probably wears an electric vitality 
belies 

“Why not investigate?” suggested the anthropo- 
logist. He went to the telephone and called Temple 
Bar 22346. A voice answered and the anthropologist 
asked for Inspector Lambkin. 

Then he turned to us. “It’s Pack’s Restaurant,” he 
whispered. ‘* What on earth he’s doing... .”” He broke 
off and spoke into the mouthpiece. “ Detective- 
Inspector Lambkin? Yes. I’m from the Press. Just 
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got word that you’re working on that Taxi Murder 
Case.” 

The receiver went crazy. 

“ The Taxi Murder Case,”’ he repeated. ‘“‘ You know, 
the girl from Maida Vale who was strangled with the 
stockings.” 

An explosion in the receiver. 

“You don’t know anything about it?” asked the 
anthropologist. ‘Say, look here. I know you don’t 
want any publicity until you'll solve....’’ He had to 
hold the receiver at arm’s length for thirty seconds. Then 
the scratching stopped and he said, “Hallo, hallo 
there.” 

There was no answer. He hung up and walked slowly 
across the room. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“It was Lambkin all right.” 

“ But what was he doing at Pack’s Restaurant of all 
places ?”’ 

“Who knows?” asked the anthropologist. ‘“ He 
asked me how I dared to interrupt him when he took 
a night off to celebrate his forty-seventh birthday.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said our host. “ One’s got to 
draw the line somewhere, you fellows.’ He poured 
himself a whisky and then he added, “ Interesting type. 
Carmichael. Must have him round again, sometime.” 


THE RED TROUSERS 
By HSUEH LIN 


I 


ALL OF A sudden the village of An Chii was put out of 
countenance. The women at once took off their red 
trousers. 

The village of An Chii was only ten & from the 
Tung-Pu Railway, and had once before been visited 
by Japanese soldiers. In fact, it was only two months 
before that the villagers returned to their ransacked 
homes, which they had been forced to abandon during 
a previous raid. After their return they had hardly 
had time enough to replace some of the furniture which 
had been burned, when suddenly one afternoon the 
news reached the village that the Japanese were 
“ pacifying ’’ 1 down the village along the railway and 
had already reached the neighbouring village of Lu, 
eight & north of An Chi. There, it was passed on 
in whispers, an eight-year-old girl had met with the 
kind of experience—to call it merely unfortunate 
would be beyond the moral sense of the villagers— 
from which one of her age should have been thought 
immune. The excitement soon reached a climax when 
a letter, which must have been delivered stealthily by 
some han-ch‘ien,* was discovered at the village meeting- 

1 Hsuan Fu, an obsolete Chinese term now revived by Japanese in the 
occupied areas, ostensibly to disseminate Japan’s ‘‘ friendly ” intentions 
among the Chinese. A training school for such “ pacifiers” was set up in 
Peiping soon after it was taken. The use of a “‘ pacifier ” to detect the feeling 


of the people before and after the taking of a city is now a part of the 
Japanese technique. 


* Literally, one who betrays the Han race; now any Chinese traitor. 
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house. It commanded the people of the village to wait 
quietly for the “Imperial Army ”, which would arrive 
the next day for the purpose of “ pacification’, and if 
any villager was found to have escaped, the ‘“ Imperial 
Army ”’ would not leave a single house standing in the 
village after its arrival. There was no longer any doubt 
of what was coming. Then, in an instant, the women 
took to the “ modern” style: their long hair came off 
the scissors at one crop, leaving something of a boyish- 
bob on all their heads, whether they liked it or 
not. 

Many of them even regretted that they had not 
loosened their feet before. But still, the most noticeable 
thing in their clothes were the red trousers. 

To the three-month bride of Kwan Hsiao-shuan the 
taking off of her red trousers presented a practical 
difficulty. Hers were unquestionably the newest red 
trousers in the village, and though they, too, had been 
dipped and washed in the muddy streams in the ravine, 
their colour had lost no whit of its loud brilliancy. 
What troubled her was not whether she should take 
them off or not, that no longer required any considera- 
tion; her question was what trousers to change into, 
when these had come off. She had lost, amid the 
confusion and rush on their last escape into the hills, 
the parcel which contained all her clothes and a few 
pieces of Hsiao-shuan’s. In the two months since their 
return, she had only been able to make up a few under- 
clothes, a pair of shoes, and two pairs of socks, but she 
had not thought of the need of another pair of trousers, 
and much less of another pair in an unobtrusive colour. 
She went back to her own home to see if any one had 
a pair to spare, but no one could help her. It was getting 
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dark when she returned; and in the dimness of the 
oil-lamp she got on to her kang, where she sat, alone 
and in blank despair. 

Then Kwan Hsiao-shuan, to whom the afternoon had 
been no less gloomy, came home, and straightway the 
problem of the red trousers was solved. 

Young Kwan Hsiao-shuan had in the early part of 
the evening exchanged a few harsh words with the 
village-deputy at the village meeting-house. He had 
come away feeling sulky and gloomy. When he entered 
the room and saw his bride still wearing those red 
trousers which had once pleased him, he seemed stunned 
for a moment; then, as if suddenly awakened to the 
sense of what he was to do, he slipped off his black 
cotton-cloth trousers and tossed them to her knees, 
saying dryly, “‘ change into them.” 

His wife glanced at him. 

He quickly returned her glance and in an accentuated 
voice repeated: “ change into them.” 

His wife knew his temper well enough not to ask any 
question, and the order was carried out instantly and 
without words. 

They also exchanged their lined-jackets: he in her 
green and she now in black. 

The young wife, though full of curiosity and suspicion, 
dared not.utter one syllable. 

Tears came to her eyes when she saw that her husband 
was going out again. He paused at the door to look 
back and said gruffly: “Goon. Get to sleep. Il be 
back to-morrow.” 


1 A large divan-like bed, built of clay or brick against the walls and warmed 
by fire underneath. It serves as a bed usually for a whole family, as well as 
a place to sit, in most of the farmhouses in North China. 
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Next morning when the first rays of the rising sun 
shone on the tree tops the “‘ Imperial Army ”’ arrived. 
There were eleven of them in all, but only ten horses, 
for the han-ch‘ien among them had come on foot. 
Before they appeared to “ pacify” the village, they 
were ushered into the village meeting-house by the 
han-ch‘ten, who ordered the village-deputy to have tea 
served at once. 

“The ‘Imperial Army’ will not eat up any of your 
provisions,’ said the han-ch‘ien to the village-deputy, 
“but,” he added, “just fry a few ch‘ung hua 
pin.” i 4 

¢ Wes. 

“The ‘Imperial Army’ will want nothing from you 
poor people,” the han-ch‘ien said again, “ only, while 
your people are waiting to receive ‘ pacification’, let 
them find a load of cabbages.”’ 

ce Ves”? 

“ And also a load of turnips.” 

c¢ Yes.”’ 

** And look round for one hundred fresh eggs.” 

The deputy unconsciously knitted his brow; he 
seemed to border on doubt for a second, but quickly 
recovered and said another Yes. 

While the ten horses were feeding on yellow beans 
in the open yard in front of the village meeting-house, 
seven Japanese soldiers and one han-ch‘ien were gorging 
on the ch‘ung hua pin behind the trellised paper-window. 
But where were the other three of the “‘ Imperial Army ” ? 


1 A round, flat cake made of wheat flour with minced Chinese onions 
and fried in sesame oil or lard; a favourite food with the Northerners. 
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They had gone out, it was said, to inspect the vegetable 
fields. 

When the seven had done with eating, the fat sergeant 
turned to say a few words to the han-ch‘ien, who 
immediately spoke to the village-deputy: “ Time for 
pacification now. Go and sound the gong. Collect 
the whole village in the front yard to receive words of 
pacification.” 

Exactly eighty persons turned out from the eighty 
houses in the village. Not one more. Half of them were 
children, who had been dragged out of their homes to 
make up the presentable number. One full shoulder-load 
of cabbages, another of turnips, and a basketful of eggs 
were already on display in front of the village meeting- 
house. 

The fat sergeant stood on the stone steps and began 
to pacify in Japanese with the Aan-ch‘ien as interpreter. 
“The ‘Imperial Army’ has never met with defeat. 
Never. It is invincible. We have come not to kill but 
to protect the Chinese people. . . . The dare-to-die corps 
of the Eighth Route Army are the most barbarous of 
your Chinese bandits.... From now on you must 
report to the ‘Imperial Army’ any news you may hear 
of these bandits... .” 

Then began a series of questions and replies : 

“ Does the ‘Imperial Army’ kill?” 

ce No.”’ 

‘And loot?” 

ce No.’’ 

“ And burn?” 

«ce No.”’ 

“ Are you afraid of the ‘Imperial Army’ ?”’ 

“No, we are not afraid.” 
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“Then why do you choose to stay on when the 
bandits come, but run away when we come?” 

Silence. 

Realizing that he had given himself away by asking 
this, the fat sergeant saw it advisable to come to an end. 

“The next time when we come, don’t run 
away. Hasn’t everything been safe and sound this 
time ? We never disturb the people.” 

Now they were ready to leave. The vegetables and 
the eggs were also ready, only they were still short of 
three men. The fat sergeant told the han-ch‘ien to ask 
the villagers if any of them had seen them, or knew 
where they had gone. But no one knew anything. 

The village-deputy sent some villagers to look round. 

They came back after a long while with only “no 
shadow of them”’. 

Then the village-deputy himself went. 

That witch of a slut of Kwan Hsiao-shuan’s must 
have captivated all three with her usual display of bridal 
colours. Thus thinking, he pushed open the door of 
Kwan Hsiao-shuan’s one-room house. There was Kwan 
Hsiao-shuan huddling and cringing in the far corner of 
the Kang. Half angry and half inclined to laugh, the 
deputy said at one breath: 

“Ha! Ha! the brave soul that you are! Never 
thought you would hide here like a woman! Come, 
where has your wife taken the three devils she has 
seduced ?” 

Hardly had he finished when he saw that it was no 
other than Kwan Hsiao-shuan’s wife on whom he had 
been whetting his wrath. Stunned by the discovery, he 
was too angry to laugh, and he retreated at once to 
start a house-to-house search for the “ devils ”’. 
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After looking into every house he came back, 
speechless with indignation, to where the seven soldiers 
had been waiting. He did not think that his failure 
would so soon draw down the wrath of Heaven upon 
his own self. From a state of bewildered confusion he 
came to himself already roped to a poplar in front of the 
village meeting-house. 

The village was in great consternation. 

The excitement took on a new aspect when suddenly a 
group of villagers appeared at a distance dragging along 
an eleven- or twelve-year-old boy and shouting the 
while, ““ He knows, he knows !”’ 

‘““You know where they have gone?” asked the 
han-ch‘ien, who was a humpback, but had an air of 
veritable authority. 

“IT saw them chasing after a woman in red trousers 
by the East Path. They followed her farther and farther 
until they seemed to have disappeared into the hills. 
Then I saw no more of them !”’ 

The han-ch‘ien translated all this to the fat sergeant, 
who thundered out a volley of firecrackers at him, 
which in the mouth of the han-ch‘ien became : 

“Find me the red trousers at once !”’ 

The entire audience was flabbergasted. 

But one head among the group suddenly turned and 
looked beyond the row of poplars, and uttered a few 
syllables ; then a few tens of heads all turned together 
to the south, like so many ears of corn bending under 
one gust of wind. 

“ Here come the red trousers,” cried the group 
incoherently. 

What they saw in the south was a person in red 
trousers running toward them in long strides (could 
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those be a woman’s steps, many of them wondered). 
The figure became more puzzling when it was clear 
that it was being followed by a small company of 
soldiers in grey uniform (certainly not the three “ devils ” 
of the “ Imperial Army’). And they were approaching 
the village meeting-house by a short cut through the 
forest. 

“Here come the red trousers! Here come the red 
trousers !”’ 

But without so much as uttering one syllable the 
seven warriors of the Imperial Army at once mounted 
their steeds and galloped away to the north, leaving 
behind them all the cabbages, turnips and eggs, besides 
three “‘38”’ model rifles and three horses into the 
bargain. The han-ch‘ien had also rushed for a horse 
but after having tried twice in rapid succession to get 
on to the saddle and failed (the horse being too tall for 
him), took to his heels in a flurry and ran after the dust 
of the trampling horses. 


Il 


Soon the red trousers and their followers arrived 
but, alas ! those who had wanted to find the red trousers 
had run. 

But the humpbacked han-ch‘ien did not get away 
after all. He was overtaken in no time by young Kwan 
Pei-sui, another of the Kwans of the village. 

The person in red trousers was no other than Kwan 
Hsiao-shuan himself. He had had no time to change 
into anything else. 

“Well, these vegetables and eggs are just what we 
want to give the guerrillas.”” Kwan Hsiao-shuan stepped 
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forward to address his fellow villagers. ‘“‘ But do you 
think we can still go on living in this village?” “ NO.” 

“ What shall we do then?” .. . “ Quite simple, let’s 
go into the hills and join the guerrillas. But leave nothing 
behind.” 

“ Tet’s go,” responded the crowd, which had quickly 
increased to about five hundred. 

Within an hour, a long line began to stream slowly 
into the hills. Intermingled with men on foot were 
mules, cows, water-buffaloes, and donkeys, carrying all 
the movable furniture of the village and the women and 
children, who held tight to parcels, bundles, hens and 
new-farrowed pigs in their laps. 

Kwan Hsiao-shuan and his wife walked side by side. 
From a distance they were unmistakably a man and 
woman, though one might easily mistake the one for 
the other, for they had not thought of exchanging 
their clothes. 

That night, at the guerrilla headquarters a welcome 
party was given to the new volunteers. The commander 
specially summoned Kwan Hsiao-shuan before the 
gathering, praised his patriotism and bravery, and 
promised to recommend him for a reward for having 
taken prisoner the three Japanese and the han-ch‘ien, 
captured three rifles and three horses, and, what the 
commander thought to be most deserving of merit, for 
having strengthened the unit by leading the whole 
village to join it. When Kwan Hsiao-shuan heard that 
he was to be heavily rewarded, he screwed up courage 
and stammered: “I want nothing, just a uniform, sir.”’ 

The commander smiled good-humouredly, for it was 
just then that he noticed that Kwan Hsiao-shuan was 
still in the red trousers. 
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A grey uniform was presently produced for him. 
When the meeting was over, he immediately ran out 
and changed into it. Then he shook off what dust 
there was on the green jacket and the red trousers, and, 
that done, carefully folded them up into a bundle. 

With the bundle under his arm, Kwan Hsiao-shuan 
walked proudly to the mud-walled courtyard where the 
women were temporarily housed. They were to be sent 
to the sewing-shop the next day. There he sought out 
his wife and gently dropped the bundle on her knees. 
Then nudging her shoulder with his left elbow and with 
a broad booby smile, he said: “‘ Keep them for more 
peaceful days to come !”’ 


(Translated by Yeh Kung Ch‘ao) 


BLOW THEM ALL TO GLORY 
By PRUDENCIO DE PEREDA 


“You say THAT they were dead when you found them. 
How could you tell if you didn’t even touch them ?”’ 

“T could tell. I could tell all right ! They looked all 
grey and bluish. And I could almost smell their stink 
through the gas. I could tell! You believe me—they 
were dead. They were dead and dead !” 

“ All right, but don’t get excited ! Don’t get excited, 
now. They’re nothing to be excited about. Just 
absolutely nothing.” 

“Nothing? Why did you bring me to this place 
thenroms 

“To ask you a few questions. That’s all. You were 
the person that found the bodies, weren’t you? It looks 
like suicide, but we have to establish it definitely. 
We can’t be sure until we establish it definitely as 
suicide. You see?” 

“You could have done that at my house. I could 
have told you those things up there. At my house.” 

‘Sorry, but that’s not the way we do it. This is 
police work, and it had to be done in the police station. 
We know where we are, here. We can be quiet and 
undisturbed here, and we can talk. . . . Now, you say 
you went up there at about two o’clock in the after- 
noon?” 

“ At a quarter after two.” 

“Did they know you were coming ?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I’ve been going to visit them 
very much since he came back from the war. He was 
very depressed and I wanted to try to help them. But 
I didn’t go regularly.” 
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“ What war was that ?” 

“The war in Spain.” 

“Whose side was he on?” 

“ There’s only one side to fight on there.” 

“The Government side, you mean? The 
Loyalists ? ”’ 

ayes. « 

“Was he a communist ?” 

“I don’t know that. Many people are fighting with 
the Government who are not communists.” 

“Yes, I know that. But look, I won’t ask you if 
you’re a member of the Communist Party.” 

“You can ask me.” 

“No, I won’t ask you. We'll let that go. We won’t 
even look at that part of it... . Was your friend wounded 
very badly ?”’ 

“‘ He was hurt badly at two different times. He came 
home after the second time. He was just getting over 
this.”’ 

““T see. He was beginning to feel them mentally, 
now, eh?” 


66 Yes.”’ 
“Don’t look at me like that. I was wounded pretty 


badly myself in a war once. Fighting for democracy, 
too, incidentally. And I have a heart. And I’m a cop.” 

“T’m sorry. I am very nervous.” 

“ What about ?” 

“*T don’t understand this. I’m nervous when I don’t 
understand a thing.’ 

‘‘ This is easy to understand. It’s probably a suicide, 
but it’s an unusual suicide and we have to clear some 
points. The points that make it different. You were the 
first one to see the bodies, and the only one to see them 
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before the explosion. You can probably clear up all of 
these strange points that are bothering us.” 

“Twill try. Ill try to do that!” 

“ All right ! Now, first, you found the door locked 
when you got there, didn’t you?” 

may csi ecices 

“‘ How did you get in, then?” 

“J broke in the door. I smelled the gas and I wanted 
foscetvines 

“And then you saw them?” 

“Yes, I saw them dead.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I stood there inside the room. I was disgusted. 
I was frightened but I was disgusted more, and I began to 
look all around and look at things without noticing them. 
I think I saw the box with the notes in it, and the stove 
turned on full, and all the books and papers piled up in 
the corner, but I didn’t notice any of them. I didn’t 
even go to open the box and see what the notes said. 
I just stayed in the middle of the room and put my 
hand up to my nose and felt disgusted with them and 
disgusted with everything. I just stood there! Just 
stood there looking at the things. . . . Then I started to 
cry, but I got mad at myself and stopped right away. 
I think I noticed the thing he had fixed up then.” 

“ What thing was that ?”’ 

“He had two match-heads attached to the tongs of 
the alarm on the clock. When it went off, they would 
crack together and make a spark or a flame. Then the 
explosion would come and blow them all to glory.” 

“Heh? What? What time was the alarm set for?” 

“I didn’t notice that. I didn’t look at it closely. I just 
was standing there.” 
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“ Didn’t you think that it may go off right then and 
blow you to pieces?” 

“I didn’t think of that. I don’t think that I cared, 
anyway. I was only thinking of them dead. They were 
just dead things, now.” 

“You didn’t do anything, then?” 

“No, I just kept standing there and thinking that, 
and crying and cursing, and then I turned around 
and went out and closed the door.” 

“You left them there like that ?” 

“Yes, I wanted them to be blown up and out. I wanted 
the explosion to come. I wanted them to finish it all 
cleanly. They were grey and soft, now. If they went 
out it would be all finished and clean.” 

“1 don’t understand this part of it. Your part in it, 
I mean.” 

“Why don’t you understand it?” 

“They were your friends. You had evidently been 
very fond of them.” 

“1 loved them.” 

“And you left them there to be destroyed like that.” 

“They were not destroyed in the explosion. They 
were destroyed before that. When they got disgusting 
and weak, they were destroyed. They were destroyed 
then. They saved themselves by the explosion. 
I shouldn’t have interrupted. I shouldn’t have gone in. 
That’s why I left them there.” 

You're a funny guy, Brother.” 

“No, I’m not funny. I’m crying and weak and 
nervous. I want to finish this. I want to leave all this. 
When will you let me go?”’ 

His eyes were red, and they looked strange in his 
face that was a little fat. He looked funny because he 
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was so big and he was so sincere and honest. The cop 
got up and left him sitting there, panting a little bit and 
staring. 

Jonkers, the cop, stayed in the other room and 
thought it all out. In front of him he had the two notes 
that they had found in the black strong box. Two 
suicide notes! Not very extraordinary notes: A man 
is tired and he wants to get off here. He takes the 
person that he loves with him. It is easy to convince 

your wife to die. Life has lost all its meaning with all 
the hope and all the economic security. 

Once, Jonk ers remembered, he had gone on a vacation 
with his wife. ‘* Let’s make believe we’re never coming 
back,” he said to her. Was that the same? 

Why do worth while, intelligent people like these get 
into trouble? He could let this guy go, though. He 
thought of that with relief. Everything tallied all right. 
All the ends were cut and even. But, what a funny guy ! 
What a strange guy ! 


And soon, in the street, the strange guy, the funny 
guy, was out walking. Free! He walked quietly at 
first, but then began to move his big body fast. He 
would shake himself once or twice to get away from the 
last remaining threads of this day. Then, he stopped 
at a frankfurter stand and had three hot dogs and some 
hot coffee. In the middle of the second frankfurter, 
he thought suddenly, “Were there people upstairs 
when the explosion came? Were people there?” He 
began to worry and he stopped eating, and his face fell. 
“ Was someone hurt?” he thought. “ Was somebody 
innocent hurt ?”’ 


Then, he remembered suddenly that it was empty. 
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The floor upstairs was empty !_ The landlord had asked 
them to move downstairs because he could get more 
for the second floor, and they weren’t paying their rent, 
anyway. He smiled suddenly and began to eat again. 
It was all right ! 


“MONTAGE IN 1938” 1} 
By S. M. EISENSTEIN 


(Translated by STEPHEN GaRRY; technical check by 
Ivor MONTAGU) 


(Eisenstein analyses montage in poetic metre) 


TAKE PusHKIN’s “‘ Pottava”’.2. We shall consider the 
scene of Kochubei’s execution. In this scene the theme 
of ‘‘ the end of Kochubei” is expressed with unusual 
vividness in the image of “the end of Kochubei’s 
execution’. ~But the actual image of the end of the 
execution arises and grows out of the juxtaposition of 
three “ documentally ”’ selected representations of three 
detail incidents from among those with which the 
execution ends : 


“““'Too late,’ someone then said to them, 
And pointed finger to the field. 
There the fatal scaffold was dismantled, 
A priest in cassock black was praying, 
And on to a wagon was being lifted 
By two cossacks an oaken coffin...” 8 


It would be difficult to find a more effective selection 
of details to give the sensation of the image of death in 
all its horror, than this from the close of an execution 
scene. 


* Article first published in Jskusstvo Kino, Goskinoizdat, Moscow, No. 1 
Qanuary), 1939. 

2 A. S. Pushkin, Complete Works, Gosizdat ‘‘ Khudozhestvennaya Litera- 
tura”, Moscow, 1936, (a), Vol. II, pp. 551-598. 

Note :—Where a mentionable English translation of these quoted passages 
of Russian verse has been published, reference is given, but the translation used 
here is specially made, to preserve the relation of sense and line, important to 


the context. An effort has been made to preserve also the quantities, but the rhyme 
ts ignored.—I.M. 


® Ibid., (a), Vol. II, p. 582. 
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The fact that it is by a method of realism that emotional 
quality is produced and achieved is confirmed by some 
remarkable examples: take another scene from Pushkin’s 
Poltava, the one in which the poet magically causes the 
image of a nocturnal flight to arise before the reader in 
all its graphic and emotional qualities : 

“But no one knew just how and when 
She vanished. Sole a fisherman 


Heard in that night the clack of horse-hoofs, 
Cossack speech and a woman’s whisper...” 1 


Three shots: 


1. Horses’ hoof-beats. 
2. Cossack speech. 
3. A woman’s whisper. 

Once more three objectively expressed (sound !) 
representations come together in an emotionally 
expressed image that unifies them, as distinct from the 
way in which these three phenomena would be perceived 
if apprehended outside any association with one another. 
The method is applied solely with the object of evoking 
the required emotional experience in the reader. Precisely 
the experience, because the information that Marya has 
vanished has been given by the author himself in the 
previous line (“. . . She vanished. Sole a fisherman . ..”’). 
Having reported that she had vanished, the author wants 
the reader to get the experience of it besides. To achieve 
this he turns to montage: with three details selected 
from among the elements of the flight, he makes the 
image of the nocturnal flight emerge in montage fashion, 
and thus imparts the experience of the flight in the 


feelings. 
To the three representations of auditory class he adds 


1 Tbid., (a), Vol. II, p. 554. 
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a fourth representation. It is as though he were adding 
a full-stop. To get this effect he chooses the fourth 
representation from another class. He gives it not with 
an auditory, but with a visual-plastic “‘ close-up ”’ : 


«|, . And eight horseshoes had left their traces 
Over the meadow morning dew...” ? 


This is how Pushkin ‘“‘ employs montage ”’ when he 
creates the image of a work. But Pushkin “employs 
montage’ just as much when he is dealing with the 
image of a person, with the plastic delineation of 
dramatis persone. 

And in cases where he uses many pieces, Pushkin goes 
still further in regard to montage. Rhythm, built up on 
the succession of long phrases and phrases limited to a 
single word, introduces into the montage construction 
the dynamic characteristic of the image as well. Rhythm 
establishes, so to speak, the temperament of the person 
represented, gives a dynamic characterization of the 
behaviour of that person. 

Finally, from Pushkin one can also learn ordered 
succession in the transmission and disclosure of a man’s 
features and character. An excellent example in this 
connection is the description of Peter? in Poltava. 
We recall it: 


I. “... And then with highest exaltation 
II. There sounded, ringing, Peter’s voice : 
III. ‘To arms, God with us !’ From the tent, 
IV. By crowding favourites surrounded, 
V. Peter emerges. (Neath brows,) his eyes 
VI. Are flashing. His look is terrible. 
VII. His movements swift. Magnificent he, 


1 Ibid., (a), Vol. I, p. 554. 
2 Peter I. 
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VIII. In all his aspect, wrath divine. 
TX. He comes. His horse is led him. 
X. Fiery docile faithful steed. 
XI. Scenting the fatal fire (of war) 
XII. It trembles. It turns its eyes aslant 
XIII. And dashes into the fight’s dust, 
XIV. With pride in its mighty rider.” 1 


We have numbered the lines. Now we shall write out 
the same fragment again but in the sequence of a shot 
script, numbering the separate cinematographic “ shots ” 
as given by Pushkin : 


1. And then with highest exaltation there sounded, ringing, 
Peter’s voice: “‘ To arms, God with us ! ” 
2. From the tent, by crowding favourites surrounded, 
3. Peter emerges. 
4. His eyes are flashing. 
5. His look is terrible. 
6. His movements swift. 
7. Magnificent he, 
8. In all his aspect, wrath divine. 
. He comes. 
10. His horse is led him. 
11. Fiery docile faithful steed. 
12. Scenting the fatal fire it trembles. 
13. It turns its eyes aslant. 
14. And dashes into the fight’s dust, with pride in its mighty 


rider. 


The number of /ines and the number of shots proves 
to be identical, fourteen in each case. But there is 
almost no internal congruence between the break-up 
into lines and the break-up into shots; among all the 
fourteen cases such congruence occurs only twice: 
(VIII = 8 and X = 11). Furthermore the content of 


1 Ibid., (a), Vol. II, p. 589 (also A. Pushkin, Works, Random House, 
New York, 1936, (4), p- 94). 
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the shot varies between two complete lines (1, 14) and 
as little as a single word (9).1 

This is very instructive for workers in the cinema, 
and first and foremost for those on the sound side. 

Let us examine how Peter is “‘ edited” : 

1, 2, 3—This .1s, an» excellent), examplewot) the 
significant presentation of a figure that is actually in 
action. Here three degrees, three stages of his appearance, 
are absolutely distinct. 

1. Peter is not yet shown, but presented at first only 
in sound (the voice). 

2. Peter has emerged from the tent, but he is still not 
visible. All we see is the group of favourites emerging 
from the tent with him. 

3. At last, only in the third section, is Peter perceived 
emerging. 

Next: flashing eyes, as the main detail in his features 
(4). After that—the whole face (5). Only then his 
full figure (still, probably, to the knees) in order to 
show his movements, their swiftness and brusqueness. 
The rhythm and characterization of the movement are 
both expressed “impetuously’”’ by the clash of short 
phrases. The presentation of the figure at full height is 
given only in the seventh shot, and now no longer in 
protocol form but picturesquely (in image form) 
“* Magnificent he ’’. In the succeeding shot this definition 
is strengthened by a concrete comparison: “ In all his 
aspect, wrath divine.” So that only in this eighth piece 
is Peter revealed in all his (plastic) power. This eighth 
shot, obviously, gives the figure of Peter at full height 
resolved by all the resources of image expression of shot 
composition, with a corresponding accompaniment of a 


1 One word (idet—phonetically “‘ idyot ”) in Russian. 
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crown of clouds above him, tents and people around 
him and at his feet. And after this broad “ craftsmasterly”’ 
shot, the poet at once returns us to the realm of movement 
and action with the single word!: “ He comes.” It 
would be difficult to seize and impress more distinctly, 
equally with his first—the “flashing eyes (4) ’—his 
second crucial characteristic: Peter’s stride. The brief, 
laconic “* He comes ”’, completely transmits the sensation 
of that enormous, elemental, impetuous stride of Peter, 
that all his suite found it difficult to keep up with. In 
just as masterly a fashion V. Serov has seized and 
impressed that “stride of Peter’ in his celebrated 
picture of Peter at the building of Petersburg.? 

I think the logical succession and characterization of 
the shots of Peter’s appearance quoted above from the 
text are correct in exactly the form in which we have 
expounded them. In the first place, such a “ presentation” 
of the dramatis persone is generally characteristic of 
Pushkin’s style. Take, for instance, another brilliant 
example of exactly the same type of “ presentation ”’, 
that of the ballerina Istomina (in “‘ Eugene Onegin ”’).° 
Secondly, the very order of the words determines, with 
absolute exactitude, the order of successive appearance of 
the elements which, in the end, assemble into the image 
of the character, plastically “ reveal ’’ it. 

2, 3—These shots would be constructed quite 
differently if the text read not :— 

“*, .. From the tent, 
By crowding favourites surrounded, 
Peter emerges . .°.” 


1 See previous note (ider). 
2 Painted in 1907; now in the Tretiakov Gallery. 
3 Ibid., (a), Eugene Onegin (Ch. 1, stanza XX), Vol. III, pp. 278-9 (also 


ibid., (4), p. 120). 
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but 


ee 


. .. Peter emerges, 
By crowding favourites surrounded, 
From the tent...” 


The impression of his emerging, beginning with, not 
leading up to, Peter, would be quite different. We have 
here indeed a model of expressiveness, achieved by a 
purely montage method and with purely montage means. 
For every instance is available a different expressive 
construction. But the expressive construction chosen 
on every occasion prescribes and outlines in advance 
that “only ‘right arrangement of the only suitable 
words”’, which Tolstoy wrote about in the essay: 
What is Art? 3 

The sound of Peter’s voice and his words are arranged 
with just the same quality of logical succession (1). For 
Pushkin did not write :— 


Se.) FO arms, God with us Je 
Sounded Peter’s voice, ringing, 
And with highest exaltation.” 
but :-— 
“And then with highest exaltation, 
There sounded, ringing, Peter’s voice : 
"116 arms, Godewith us bone) 


So when, as film-men, we are faced with the job of 
building up the expressiveness of the exclamation, we 
must transmit it so that there should be an ordered 
succession of revelation first of its exaltation, then of its 
ringing quality, next we should recognize the voice as 
Peter’s, and finally, at the last, distinguish the words that 
this exalted, ringing voice of Peter wzters (“To arms, 


1 L.N. Tolstoy, What is Arte? Centenary Edition, Oxford University 
Press, 1937, Vol. 18, p. 201. 
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God with us!’’). Obviously, in ‘‘ composing” a 
fragment of this kind, the opening part of the task 
could easily be resolved by having some previous 
phrase of the exclamation come from inside the tent, 
whence the words themselves would be indistinguishable, 
but in which would already resound the exalted and 
ringing qualities which we should later recognize as 
characteristic of Peter’s voice. 

As we see, this has enormous importance for the 
problem of enriching the expressive resources of cinema. 

The example is a model for the most complex type of 
visual-sound composition. One might think that one 
hardly needs to search for “ graphic aids ”’ in this field, 
and that for the accumulation of experience one needs 
only to study the co-ordination of music and action in 
opera or ballet ! 

Pushkin even teaches us how to work so that the 
separate visual shots shall not mechanically coincide 
with the articulations of the music system. 

For the moment we shall consider only the simplest 
of cases—non-coincidence of the beat articulations 
(lines, in the given case !) with the ends, beginnings and 
extension of the separate plastic pictures. In a rough 
diagram, this would look so :— 


Musicuas Sia latl t | re | II | Iv |v | vi| vit) vit] 1x |x| x1 | xm| xu | XIV 
Representation . 1 | 2 af a|5 6[7]} 8 |sfioj11 12 | 13 14 


The upper row is occupied by the fourteen lines of 
the stanza. The lower row—by the fourteen representa- 


tions they carry. re 
The diagram indicates their relative distribution in 


the stanza. 
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This diagram makes quite graphically obvious what 
an exquisite contrapuntal writing of auditory-visual 
elements Pushkin employs to achieve the remarkable 
results in his polyphonic fragment. As we already noted 
earlier, excluding VIII = 8 and X = 11, we do not 
encounter in the remaining twelve lines a single case of 
identical correspondence of line and_ contained 
representation. 

Moreover representation and line coincide in regard 
not only to dimension but to order only once: VII = 8. 
This is not accidental. This congruence of the articula- 
tions of the music and the articulations of the representa- 
tions marks the most significant piece in the intra- 
montage composition. It is truly unique in its type: 
it is that same eighth shot in which, as we noted, the 
features of Peter are at last developed and revealed to 
the full. This line, furthermore, we found to be the 
sole one using an imagery comparison (“In all his 
aspect, wrath divine’). We see that the device of 
coinciding stress of music with that of representation is 
used by Pushkin for the strongest and most sledge- 
hammer point. This is exactly what would be done 
also in cinema by a practitioner of montage—properly 
a composer of auditory and visual co-ordinations. 

In poetry the carrying-over of a picture-phrase from 
one line to another is called “‘ Enjambement ”’. 


‘,.. When the metrical articulation does not coincide with 
the syntactic, there arises the so-called ‘ carry-over ’ (‘ Enjambe- 
ment’)... . The most characteristic sign of the carry-over is 
the presence within the line of a syntactic pause more significant 
than that at the beginning or end of the given line. . .” 


writes Zhirmunsky in his Jntroduction to Metrics. 


* V. Zhirmunsky, Vvedeni v Metriku, Teoria Stikha, Akademia, Leningrad, 
1925, (c), PP. 173, 174. 
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Or, as one can read in Webster’s Dictionary :— 


“ Enjambement ... Continuation of the sense in a phrase 
beyond the end of a verse or couplet, the running over of a 
sentence from one line into another, so that closely related 
words fall in different lines...” 1 


A good example of enjambement may be recalled 
from Keats’ Endymion :-— 


““,.. Thus ended he, and both 
Sat silent: for the maid was very loth 
To answer; feeling well that breathed words 
Would all be lost, unheard, and vain as swords 
Against the enchased crocodile, or leaps 
Of grasshoppers against the sun. She weeps, 
And wonders; struggles to devise some blame 
To put on such a look as would say, Shame 
On this poor weakness / but, for all her strife, 
She could as soon have crush’d away the life 
From a sick dove. At length, to break the pause, 
She said with trembling chance: ‘Is this the cause?’” ? 


Etc. 


The same Zhirmunsky speaks of a particular one of 
the compositional interpretations of this type of 
construction that is also not without a certain interest 
for our auditory-visual co-ordinations in film, where 
the representation plays the réle of syntactical phrase 
and the musical construction the réle of rhythmical 


articulation :— 


“ Any non-coincidence of the syntactic articulation with the 
metrical is an artistically deliberate dissonance, which reaches 
its resolution at the point where, after a series of non- 


1 Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Language, George 


Bell and Sons, second ed., 1934, p. 850, col. 1. 
“s eee Tony, Works, Oxford Edition, Henry Frowde and Oxford 


University Press, 1910, Endymion, Book I, pp. 75, 76. 
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coincidences, the syntactic pause at last coincides with the 
bounds of the rhythmic series...” ? 
This can be illustrated by an example, this time from 
Shelley :— 
“He ceased, and overcome leant back awhile, || 
Then rising, with a melancholy smile 
Went to a sofa, || and lay down, || and slept 
A heavy sleep, || and in his dreams he wept 
And muttered some familiar name, || and we 
Wept without shame in his society...” ? 
But of course the most interesting poet in this regard 
is Milton, who greatly influenced both Keats and Shelley. 
He declared his enthusiasm for enjambement in the 
introduction to Paradise Lost :-— 
“... true musical delight . . . consists only in apt Numbers, 
fit quantity of Syllables, and the sense variously drawn out 
from one Verse into another...” 8 
Paradise Lost itself is a first-rate school for montage 
and auditory-visual co-ordinations. I shall quote several 
fragments from Book Six. Firstly, because Pushkin in 
translation can never succeed in giving the English 
reader the direct delight in the peculiarities of his 
composition obtained by a Russian reader from passages 
such as those analysed above. This the English reader 
can successfully get from Milton. And secondly, because 
I doubt whether many of my British colleagues are in 
the habit of dipping often into Paradise Lost, although 
there is much in it that is very instructive to a 
cinematographer. 

tolbid.. (c)..p. 178: 


* Tbid. P. B. Shelley, Complete Poetical Works. Oxford Editi 
Humphrey Milford and Oxford University Press, 1917. Julian and Micddaio: 


S197: 
8 J. Milton. Poetical Works. Oxford University Press. 
Milford. 1938 (a). Paradise Lost, The Verse, p. 180. 


(To be concluded) 


Humphrey 


CAVALCADE OF THE CARTOON FILMS 
By H. J. ELWIS 


ANIMATION Is THE basis of cartoon making. Long before 
the sound cartoon there were films in black and white, 
silent films, films taking hours to project, short films 
supported only by a few “‘ gags”. Whatever the subject 
it was the animation that gave the balance to the quality. 
Bad animation can spoil the best story while good 
animation will often hide the defects of a bad one. 
It is the ability of the animator which makes him deserve 
the title of “‘ master”. As an artist he is bound by the 
mechanical laws of a new medium; he creates within 
this medium. As a draughtsman this new medium 
provides him with a wider scope—colour, sound, and 
form and, out of form, movement. 

It is impossible for us to decide how far the animated 
cartoon can be considered as an art, but when surrounded 
by the alarm-clock tactics of modern intellectuals it is 
well to consider a medium for expression which carries 
its conviction in its performance. Supported by the 
public it can be considered a profession, not a hobby. 
It can have a standard for its pioneers to violate. A 
standard which demands from the artist a degree of 
technical competence Jefore he creates. 

The artist’s chief instrument is the glass table. This 
ordinary working table is slightly tilted, and from the 
top is cut a hole eighteen inches square. In this hole 
is fitted a glass plate, underneath which is an electric 
bulb whose light, shining directly at, and on to, the 
glass plate, enables the draughtsman to place one drawing 
over another and by tracing, show the exact proportion 
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and expression of his characters. It is very probable 
that the window pane was the first glass table. Although 
it sounds extremely simple, its innovation was of the 
utmost importance to the cartoonist. 

From the first really animated cartoon we know that 
the drawing of every movement has to be divided into 
sections. Thus, to give the impression of a man lifting 
his arm from his side to above his head, it is necessary to 
make a series of consecutive drawings, at first with his 
arm at his side, then slightly raised, and so on, until the 
final position is reached. Then, when the drawings are 
placed in the right order and viewed quickly the man 
appears to raise his hand. The impression of one drawing 
persists in the retina of the eye until the next one is 
seen. 

When the animated cartoon was used on film and the 
various drawings were photographed and then projected, 
it was, of course, still necessary to draw each section of 
the movement separately. Each of these drawings when 
photographed was called a frame. These early methods 
had two disadvantages. First, when the artist started to 
draw a movement he could never be certain how many 
sections he would need. Therefore it was not possible 
to be sure that the amount of difference between 
consecutive drawings—the integral movement—was the 
same throughout the film. This affected the clear 
projection. Secondly, the artist had to re-draw the 
background and all stationary parts in each progressive 
stage of every movement. Although the modern 
cartoonist has to consider colour and sound, it seems 
incredible to him how much work early animation 
involved. 


The first considerable improvement was the separation 
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of the moving and the stationary parts. The phases of 
the moving parts were drawn, traced in black ink and 
placed in their correct position on the background. 
However, in spite of the greatest care in removing the 
old phase from the background, the new phase was 
inevitably slightly moved out of position. This 
movement—dquite apart from the movement of animation 
—when projected, was magnified many times and made 
the film appear blurred.? 

As time was important to the makers of cartoon 
films, two speeding up processes followed. At first the 
figures, the head, body, arms, and legs were drawn 
separately and pinned together. When the film was ready 
to be photographed the artist moved the limbs for each — 
phase. This stiff and puppet-like motion naturally did 
not improve the action or impression and was soon 
abandoned. Later the figure was divided into moving 
and stationary parts. 

Neither of these methods proved successful and the 
animator returned to a simple differentiation between 
the stationary background and the moving parts, the 
whole of the moving part being drawn each time. It 
was apparent that no time could be saved in making 
the drawing, and the next development was towards 
the improvement of the photography. Each single 
phase was fully drawn on one sheet on the exact spot 
that it would later occupy in the background. The 
artist then fitted registration pegs in the wooden part 
of his glass table. These pegs corresponded exactly 
with holes that he punched in his drawing sheets 


1 The magnification can be anything up to two hundred times. On an 
average, edi of the film is an inch compared with the width of the 


screen, which is twelve feet. 
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He was thus assured that when he placed a phase over 
the registration pegs it would be correctly related to the 
background. 

Before starting to animate, he traced from the back- 
ground a line, along which his figures were to move. 
He then drew his figures, using a freshly punched sheet 
for each new phase. The line was always underneath the 
construction of the animation. When the drawings were 
finished he cut them from their sheets with a razor-like 
knife. To photograph, he would place the sheet over 
the background—the registration pegs insuring an 
accurate relation—replace the cut-out drawing in. its 
stencil-like hole, remove the sheet, and the drawing was 
automatically in its correct position in relation to the 
background. Each phase was temporarily stuck to the 
background, with a fatless wax, and there was thus no 
fear of movement. This method considerably increased 
the efficiency and speed of photography. 

The use of transparent celluloid marked the beginning 
of modern animated cartoon films. Hitherto because 
each drawing had to be cut out, it was necessary to 
make it as simple as possible. The moving part of the 
drawing could now be drawn on celluloid, placed on 
registration keys over the background, and photographed 
directly. The speed of photography was greatly increased 
and the animator was more able to forget purely 
mechanical and technical restrictions. The harsh and 
crude contour of the early films gave way to subtle and 
beautifully flowing drawings. 


(To be concluded). 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE EAST 


GLIMPSES OF WORLD HISTORY. JawaHaARLAL 
NEHRU. With 50 maps by J. F. Horrabin. Lindsay 
Drummond. Ios. 6d. 


IT Is POSSIBLE that in the perspective of years Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru will come to be regarded more and 
more as a great literary figure than as a politician. For, 
essentially he is an intellectual strayed into politics, 
or rather driven into politics by the exigencies of 
contemporary Indian circumstances, where no honest, 
self-respecting individual can escape the inexorable 
necessity of facing up to an alien Imperialism which 
crushes, thwarts, and perverts most decent human 
impulses by the imposition of virtual slavery. Under 
other conditions he would have preferred to teach 
science or history or philosphy, and to write poetry. 
For he has a keen intelligence, curiosity, and an exquisite 
sensibility. His prose is almost too lyrical for a politician’s 
writing and his approach predominantly subjective. 

All these qualities, intensified by nine years of 
intermittent prison-life, have gone to the making of his 
previous Autobiography, his essays, and this rambling 
account of history for young people written in the form 
of letters from jail to his daughter Indira. In spite of 
limitations inevitable to a history written in prison, 
limitations which Panditji recognizes with characteristic 
modesty in the preface reprinted from the original 
edition, the book succeeds in becoming an amazing 
storehouse of information, especially as it avoids the 
high roads and meanders through the byways of history, 


E 
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picking up odd facts and assimilating particulars, till we 
have a vast panorama in which each of us may choose 
the peculiar gifts from the past that we like. 

Of course Nehru does not pretend to be a historian 
and through many years of writing these letters he 
changed his attitude almost with each varying mood 
that the isolation and the physical inactivity of jail 
brought. But, the fundamental integrity of the individual 
who has recognized himself is always there, and as one 
of the foremost Indians of the day, as an unself-conscious 
heir to world-culture, his view of past heritage is in 
terms of the social facts which gave rise to certain ideas, 
a forward view (“ the future is yet to come and we may 
be able to shape it a little’), unlike the recent views of 
Chauvinist theoreticians of the West Van Loon, Spengler, 
and even Wells, for whom the story of civilization ends 
with the decay of the Christian-imperialist-whiteman era 
of world history, because, as Van Loon says “ The 
arming of the black and brown races with the methods 
of European civilization is one of the seven fatal 
historical mistakes of the European bourgeoisie.” 

If one day an abridged edition of Glimpses of World 
History should be produced it would be the most suitable 
textbook for the schools, particularly in India. As it is, 
it can be recommended as one of the best popularizers 
of knowledge to those who have already entered the 
university of life without much background. 

MUuLK RayJ ANAND 


CHINA AT WAR. FrReEeDA UTLEY. Faber. 125. Gd. 


THE AUTHOR OF Japan’s Feet of Clay, “ Clayfoot”’ 
Utley, as she was known to the foreign correspondents 
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in Hankow, has written a description of the months 
which she spent during the summer and autumn of last 
year as a war correspondent in China. Her own 
experiences on the Yangtse front, however, are the least 
important section of the book; and luckily they are 
badly written, luckily because if her descriptions of 
bombed civilians and wounded soldiers dying for lack 
of attendants even to bring water to slake thirst had 
been more vivid, most readers would have closed the 
book to do a crossword or dance Boomps-a- Daisy. 

Freda Utley desires above everything that China 
should win the war; but she realizes that the greatest 
service she can do the Chinese people is not to produce 
an optimistic prophecy, or a political cartoon of united 
China raped by Japan, with the democracies standing 
by, but to arrange the complex and conflicting evidence 
she found in China in what she considers a correct 
pattern. 

For example, the hospital services are in chaos, 
produced partly by the corruption and inefficiency of 
the old military system, partly owing to the extravagance 
and narrowness of the International Red Cross, and 
partly owing to the isolation of Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek. On the other hand, there are new forces bringing 
order into this chaos, notably Dr. Lim’s Chinese Red 
Cross. In explaining this situation Miss Utley does a 
service to British sympathizers with the Chinese, who 
will in future contribute to Dr. Lim’s organization, and 
at the same time to the Chinese themselves, since there 
is no doubt that this book will have a great influence in 
China. 

It shows signs of haste. It is repetitious, in places 
inconsistent and in others digressive. Lack of a consistent 

E* 
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viewpoint, often an advantage in a journalist, is a draw- 
back, when a documentarian makes judgments. On 
the other hand, her account of the different parties which 
constitute the united front, her estimates of such people 
as Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, the victim of Y.M.C.A. 
Christianity, Wang Ching-Wei, and others who are 
powerful forces in Chinese politics but not even names 
in the news, will be of immense value to those who wish 
to understand the background of Chinese politics. 

Miss Utley’s main conclusion is that if Chiang Kai- 
Shek is to win the war, it will probably be necessary for 
him to mobilize the entire nation by measures of agrarian 
reform. This measure would increase the resistance of 
the peasants and their solidarity with the soldiers fighting 
in the guerilla units; but at the same time it may cause 
the secession of the middle class sections of the 
community at present supporting the United Front. 

Though her exposition of Chinese problems is of 
absorbing interest and her recommendations liable to 
have considerable influence in China, for English readers 
her most important point is that on which all Chinese 
authorities agree, namely that the Chinese war can be 
stopped within a few months the moment that Great 
Britain and the United States impose a boycott on 
Japanese trade. The arguments with which she supports 
this view are irrefutable. 

“The question of the immediate future is whether the United 
States and Britain for the sake of the immediate profits of a few 
oil and metal magnates and automobile manufacturers, are prepared 
to let the great Chinese market of the future disappear. Will the 
U.S.A. and Britain continue to supply Japan with all her war 
materials, and buy from her the silk and the manufactures the 
profits from which enable her to buy those war materials, now 
that Japan has made it abundantly clear that she is determined 
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to close the door in China, or create such devastation there that 
there will be no trade for any one to do....No other large 
country ...has a high enough standard of life to become the 
market for Japanese silks should the U.S. cease to buy it. Similarly 
no other markets can take the place of those of Asia and Africa, 
which in the main means British, French and Dutch colonies.” 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


ORIENTAL ASSEMBLY. T. E. Lawrence. Williams 
and Norgate. 1os. 6d. 


THERE IS HARDLY any originality in the articles, scraps, 
and diaries reprinted in this book, and if the photographs 
had not been taken by the legendary Lawrence they 
would, technically, fall far short of publication standard. 
But we must pay the price for our hero-worship. And 
what a hero we have here! He certainly does not lack 
candour. In the only worth-while section of the volume, 
the suppressed introductory to the Seven Pillars, he 
writes: “ Arabs believe in persons, not in institutions. 
They saw in me a free agent of the British Government, 
and demanded from me an endorsement of its written 
promises. So I had to join the conspiracy, and, for 
what my word was worth, assured the men of their 
reward. ...It was evident from the beginning that if 
we won the war these promises would be dead paper, 
and had I been an honest adviser of the Arabs I would 
have advised them to go home and not risk their lives 
fighting for such stuff: but...” In spite of all his 
scruples, however, in an article on the Changing East 
written in 1920, this doyen of a Neo-Imperialism says : 
‘“‘ The British Empire is so much the largest concern in 
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the world that it offers unrivalled inducements to small 
peoples to join it. Egypt, Persia, Mesopotamia, if 
assured of eventual dominion status, and present internal 
autonomy, would be delighted to affiliate with us...” 
Only, unfortunately, Baron Tanaka feels the same about 
the good will of small countries towards Japan. And 
Herr Hitler says that peace will only reign in the world 
when every erring son of Adam has come under the 
shadow of the protection of the Reich. And Benito has 
already styled himself defender of Islam. And one last 
hitch: the “ niggers’? want to rule themselves. . .. 


MULK Ray ANAND 


TRAVEL 


THE MOVING TENT. STEPHEN GRAHAM. Cassell. 
85. 6d. 


Mr. GRAHAM IS a passionate and experienced wanderer. 
He calls himself with a sort of amiable self-infatuation 
a vagabond, and his latest book tells us of his wanderings 
in a very remote corner of Europe. He travelled across 
the continent to get there. “ The train, going always 
east, has left progress behind and is going back in time,”’ 
he notes, but there is an affectionate undertone in this 
remark, the tone of a man who is happy to leave the 
complexity of human progress behind for once. 
At last he has arrived in the South of Yugoslavia. 
There, at the border of Greece, at Lake Prespansko 
and Ochrid Lake, he lives tramping and camping and 
enjoys for one summer an enviable quiet. Already on 
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his second day there an Albanian tramp joins him, 
a man “ with a story ” of course, and with very curious 
ideas; he also speaks about religious questions and 
thinks that the magic of Christian religion is stronger 
than “ours” (he is, or was, a Mohammedan). They 
wander together—a queer couple! In the company of 
this man (later on also in that of beautiful Vera), 
Mr. Graham gets acquainted with the wildly romantic, 
untouched nature, full of alarming and enchanting 
solitude ; during the day he fishes for what they need 
for their meals and in the night he sleeps in his tent. He 
has an open eye for everything, for the beauty and 
primevalness of the countryside as for the ways of its 
inhabitants; the book is successfully enlivened by 
anecdotes which illustrate all in a novelistic manner. 
We look into all kinds of curious destinies, customs, 
and habits. We hear of very old Turkish-Mohammedan 
customs which have already disappeared or are forbidden 
in modern Turkey. Picturesque little towns are emerging 
with ‘‘turbanned Dervishes, veiled women, tatter- 
demalion Turks, fezzed Albanians, and Gipsies ’’—very 
picturesque indeed ! Buta short review cannot reproduce 
much of the fresh charm of this book, of its subtle 
observations of nature and men, its coloured style, 
its characteristic diction (a vivid prose, with a tender 
lyrical passage now and then), its natural wit and humour. 
And its humaneness !_ For it does one good, in a time 
when the results of the humanity handed down from 
ancient Greece are undone by barbarized states, to find 
all at once the confession: ‘‘ Every European has 
something in him which responds to the idea of 


Greece.”’ 
J. LESSER 
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DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAYS. Ep. STREETER. Allen 
and Unwin. 35. 6d. 


WHEN TOLD IN the Introduction that the author of 
Daily Except Sundays has covered 216,000 miles in the 
last seventeen years, the reader feels safe to assume that 
he is a traveller of some experience. But he goes on to 
explain that he has seldom been more than twenty-five 
miles from his own home, and that these miles have 
been made up in short journeys on one railway line 
that runs to and from his office! In this small but 
amusingly intimate volume he relates many of his 
domestic adventures, and offers the fruits of his 
knowledge to the less experienced season-ticket holder. 
And so we learn how to treat bores; how to read a 
newspaper in a crowded carriage ; how to catch a train ; 
how to lose friends, and so on and so forth. The drawings 
by Gluyas Williams are typical of that brilliant cartoonist ; 
more need not be said. 
1) LSITE 


SELECTED BOOKS 


THE TWICKENHAM EDITION OF THE POEMS 
OF ALEXANDER POPE. Volume IV. Imitations 
of Horace, with An Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and The 


Epilogue to the Satires. Edited by Joun Burr. 
Methuen. 15s. 


THE GENERAL EpiTor of the Twickenham Edition is 
Mr. John Butt, who is also responsible for this, the first 
volume to appear. His collaborators are Professor 
Audra (Vol. I, Pastoral Poetry and The Essay on 
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Criticism), Geoffrey Tillotson (Vol. II, The Rape of the 
Lock, etc.), Maynard Mack and F. W. Bateson (Vol. III, 
Ethic Epistles), Professor James Sutherland (Vol. V, 
The Dunciad), and Norman Ault (Vol. VI, Miscellaneous 
Poems). It is a good team, and now has the encourage- 
ment of a good start. | 

In the case of three poems, An Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
the First Satire of the Second Book (To Mr. Fortescue, in 
1751), and the First Epistle of the Second Book (To 
Augustus, in 1751), I have compared Mr. Butt’s text 
with those of Bowles, Carruthers, Ward, and Elwin 
and Courthope. The first and third of these poems 
I have compared line by line and word by word with 
all early editions as far as Warburton, and consider it 
beyond doubt that the text now presented is decidedly 
the best we have. The rest of the volume has not been 
subjected to such exhaustive trial, but a “lucky dip” 
here and there suggests that it is of the same high standard. 
The difficulty with Pope is not to establish an authentic 
reading, but to choose between various readings all 
approved by the poet at one time or another—a difficulty 
made more acute by Warburton’s having ornamented 
the inevitably authoritative edition of 1751 “ with all the 
advantages which the best Artists in Paper, Printing, 
and Sculpture could bestow on it”. This calls for good 
taste as well as scholarship, and there is evidence here 
of both. I suggest, for example, that the competent 
reader will find two felicities in the first thirty verse 
lines of the volume (Sat. II, i), if he compares them, 
not with Elwin and Courthope’s most unhappily 
modernized text, but with Bowles or Ward. As a 
general rule, the present edition follows the first editions 
in typography and punctuation, though with discretion, 
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for Pope’s punctuation is notoriously careless, and 
incorporates the final corrections of the poet himself. 
A minimum of textual notes records readings rejected 
from the authorized editions. I regret with the editor 
that room could not be found for the more interesting 
manuscript variants, but there is considerable compensa- 
tion for the student of poetic origins in the original 
version of The Second Satire of Dr. John Donne, now 
printed for the first time from Lansdowne MS. 852 in 
the British Museum. Our poet was ill-advised to meddle 
with the philosophic Doctor, but it is instructive to 
contrast his versions of 1713 and 1735. Another curiosity 
is Sober Advice from Horace, printed with Bentley’s 
Latin text and the faked notes. Editor and publishers 
are to be congratulated for giving us the contemporary 
Latin texts throughout, opposite the Imitations. 

Most of the illustrative and explanatory matter is to be 
found by way of annotation at the foot of the page, and 
this, while incorporating the results of recent research, 
draws properly on established authority. A feature of 
the volume is the fifty-page Biographical Appendix, 
which relieves pressure on the footnotes and allows a 
more adequate treatment of the personalities, so many 
of them now fatally obscured, who crowd this poet’s 
work. The editor claims that of many of these no other 
account exists. There is a detailed Index. The Intro- 
duction is a sound piece of work, admirable as survey, 
and with some new information. 

I have one criticism to make, and one suggestion. 
I should like more quotation from contemporary 
writings, more particularly of key passages in the writings 
of his enemies. I recognize that other volumes (and 
especially Volume V) may remedy this, to my mind, 
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shortcoming. The following suggestion seems to me of 
vital importance. There is no provision made in this 
edition for printing the Homer. I am sure the problem 
has been cogitated and good reasons found for rejection, 
but the hiatus will be none the less shocking because 
it has shocked us before. Pope was at work for twelve 
years on what Dr. Johnson thought the noblest version 
of poetry the world had ever seen, and though few if any 
now share his opinion, so notable a part of Pope’s 
poetic output should not be excluded from what promises 
to become the standard edition for the next fifty years. 


GWYN JONES 


ONE WAY OF LIVING. James Bripie. Constable. 
8s. 6d. 

WHAT SAY THEY? James Bripie. Constable. 
2s. Gd. 


WHETHER OR NOT Glasgow can, in Mr. Ivor Brown’s 
words, “hold pen and lancet against Dublin,’ James 
Bridie’s autobiography makes excellent reading. Against 
Oliver St. John Gogarty’s Irish wit and exuberance 
he can place a detachment and dry humour which can 
hold our attention, even if it does not dazzle us. Beyond 
that the obvious comparison should not be pursued. 
One Way of Living is the story of a man who has 
slipped unobtrusively into success. One finds that, 
though with twenty or more plays to his credit, like 
Shaw, he has his life in front of him. And, in spite of 
its being a success story, James Bridie’s career in the 
theatre has always been a little disappointing. Mid-way 
between Priestley and Shaw he has created a position for 
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himself which is more a point of departure than a 
terminus. Mr. Bridie calls himself “ slothful’’? and 
maintains that he always tries to avoid effort. Although 
this attitude, whether true or false, gives a peculiar charm 
to this autobiography, it is an attitude which stands 
between this reviewer and most of Mr. Bridie’s plays. 

As far as James Bridie’s life is concerned this passive 
picture of himself is somewhat difficult to believe. In 
addition to his work in the theatre, he has been a successful 
G.P., a private consultant, and army doctor and a social 
and political figure. Since the lancet aspect of the 
challenge from Dublin had to be dealt with, Mr. Bridie 
devotes a limited amount of space to his experiences. 
That is a virtue, for as a doctor he decided that his 
patients did not come to him as figures of fun to be 
put in a book. There is plenty of sane argument about 
the medical profession in general: and it should be 
read, if only to counteract the impression made by 
another doctor’s book. Mr. Bridie, in fact, is an 
eminently sane man; but he has his flights of fancy. 
The best here is his original but inaccurate portrait of 
Boswell. There are, finally, plenty of good stories in 
this book. No autobiography would be complete 
without them: and if they are mainly about school- 
pe and professors, they are the best stories of their 
class. 

What Say They ? isa typical Bridie play. Provocative, 
but one can’t say exactly why. Satirical, but satirizing 
what ? Witty, yet no phrase remains in one’s memory : 
realistic and yet essentially poetic: and so on. It’s good 
theatre and good reading up to a point: the point 
where one asks oneself why the play was written. 


H. B. MALLALIEU 
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CONSULTING ROOM (Reminiscences of a woman’s 
doctor). Dent. 8s. 6d. 


IN wRITING Consulting Room, Dr. Loomis has gathered 
together reminiscences of his long experience as a 
gynecologist and obstetrician in a large Californian 
city. In his work of twenty years as a woman’s doctor, 
he has had unusual opportunities to build a structure 
of uniquely interesting, human, and at times highly 
humorous memories which he gives in an easy, enter- 
taining style in his book together with medical observa- 
tions of interest to the lay reader. 

Interrupted in his medical studies by financial 
difficulties, Dr. Loomis worked for some time in an 
Alaskan mine, before completing his medical training 
so that he brought a more mature thought to his practice 
than most young doctors. His age was largely responsible 
for his choice of speciality, as he was given the task of 
examining women patients in the school clinic because 
of his seniority to other students, and through this he 
became interested in women’s diseases in general, 
deciding eventually to specialize in that field. 

The book indicates that its author is an uncommonly 
kindly, tolerant man whose broad understanding of 
human nature (and women’s nature in particular) has 
made him endeavour to ease and make happier the 
thousands of humans who have passed through his 
consulting room. It is the sort of life that many doctors, 
all over the world, are living each day, quietly and 
unobtrusively. The incidents Dr. Loomis relates, no 
matter how exceptional and unbelievable they may seem 
to the individual reader, are re-enacted at some time in 
every medical career. Many of them deal with delicate 
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situations, but Dr. Loomis’s discretion, good taste, and 
matter-of-fact manner added to his measure of human 
understanding, rid them of any distasteful flavour even 
to the most squeamish. Dr. Loomis apparently possesses 
the fortunate faculty of handling difficult situations 
efficiently, and turning seemingly hopeless dilemmas 
into happy endings. 

The book is far from morbid in subject matter though 
it goes thoroughly into the subjects discussed and can 
add to the layman’s understanding of the physician’s 
point of view, especially in obstetrics and gynzcology. 

In one chapter, Dr. Loomis discusses middle-aged 
woman, and shows up some of the fallacies commonly 
believed about this difficult age. He describes many 
of the new aids in overcoming the ills attendant on this 
period. He gives new hope to women for a fuller and 
more interesting life after forty-five than was dreamed 
of twenty, or even ten, years ago. 

Dr. Loomis has given the general reader a valuable 
insight into an aspect of medicine about which little has 
been written, in a thoroughly diverting fashion, and the 
book should prove a popular one among the many 
medical autobiographies published recently. 
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